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THE BIRDS OF OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HE scientific remains of the Old English period are 

not extensive, consisting chiefly of King Alfred’s 
geographical insertions in the Orosius, lists of plant- 
names, and treatises on medicine and astronomy. 

Natural History at that time had hardly attained the 
dignity of a science, but there was some attempt, at least, 
to explain natural phenomena, as in the following extract 
from A¢lfric’s Hexameron : 

‘The birds, indeed, that dwell in the waters, are web-footed by the provi- 
dence of God, so that they may swim and seek food for themselves. Some 
are long-necked, as are swans and ylfets, in order that they may reach their 
food from the ground. And those (birds) which live on flesh are claw- 
footed and sharp-billed, so that they may bite with short necks, and (they 


are) swifter in flight, so that they may be adapted for obtaining their liveli- 
hood.’ 


The entire body of Old English literature abounds in 
references to birds, but the most fruitful source of material 
is the lists of bird-names in the glosses, in some of which 
there scems to be a rude attempt at classification. More- 
over, the art of falconry (cf. sect. XX XVII), which was 
introduced into England not later than the middle of the 
8th century, and was very popular among the Anglo- 
Saxons, presupposes a considerable knowledge of the 
haunts and habits of birds. 

My examination of Old English literature has brought 
to light over 140 bird-names. Although several names 
often refer to the same bird, it has been possible to iden- 
tily some 67 species, which, there is reason to believe, 
were then residents of Great Britain. 

This article falls into three main divisions : 

I. Indigenous wild species. 
Il. Domestic fowl. 


Ill. General terms, foreign species, etc. 
II 
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In classification and nomenclature I have followed R. 
Bowdler Sharpe's //and-Book of the Birds of Great Britain. 

More exhaustive works on the subject are those of 
Macgillivray, Yarrell, and Seebohm. I[haveattempted to 
make use of all accessible material, though no doubt some 
references have escaped notice, especially under the gen- 
eral term /ugo/. 

For the poetry the references are to the Grein-Wiilker 
Bibliothek. The prose references are generally to page 
and line, sometimes to section and line. 

Most of the abbreviations require no explanation. The 
following key will cover all cases which are likely to 
cause difficulty. 


fE. Gi. 

ZE. Gr. 

Cp. Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels. 

£p. Epinal ' Glossary—Sweet’s Oldest English Texts. 

Er. Erfurt ) 

Exod. Poem of Exodus. 

Exod. Prose version of Exodus in Grein’s Bibliothek der Ags. Prosa. 

Gen. Poem of Genesis. 

Gen. Prose version of Genesis in Grein's Bibliothek der Ags. Prosa. 

Gu. Poem of Guthlac. 

Hpt. G/. Glosses in Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. 9 
(1853). 

Ld. Leiden Glossary, in Sweet's Oldest English Texts. 

St. Guth. Life of St. Guthlac, ed. Goodwin. 

WW. Wright-Wiilker’s Old English Vocabularies. Second Edition. 

ZdA. Glosses in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. 33. 

The sign ~ is used to avoid repetition of the preceding word. 

D is used for both p and 8. 


ZElfric’s Grammatik und Glossar, ed. Zupitza. 


at 


1. Jndigenous Wild Spectes. 


Ord. Passeriformes. Perching Birds. 
F. Corvide. Crows. 
Sub. F. Corvine. True Crows. 


Gen. Trypanocorax. Rooks. 


I. hroc. Rook (¢rypanocorax frugilegus); of imitative 
origin, meaning a croaker. 

ME. rook, roc, rok; OHG. hruoh (cf. G. ruchert, a jack- 
daw); Icel. Ardkr ; cf. Goth. hrikjan, to crow. 
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WW. 132.15: gracculus uel garrulus, hroc; 260. 10, 413. 33: grallus ~; 
286.6: gralus ~ ; 518. 12, AZ. Gl. 307. 12; graculus ~ ; WW. 412. 40: grau- 
culus ~ ; Cp. G. 154, Ep. 469: grailus, hrooc; Er. 469: graculus ~ ; Ld. 201: 
garallus ( graculus) hroc; Shrn, 29. 1: garula ~ ; ZaA. 240. 34: grallus, roc; 
Spl. Ps. 146 10: se sel nytenum mete and briddum hroca cigendum hine; 
#. St. 1. 492. 14: and Szr flugon sona to hrocas and hremmas, 


HTroc also appears in names of places: Cod. Dip. 6. 303. 


Gen. Corvus. Ravens. 

If. 1. hrefn. Raven (corvus corvus) ; perhaps named from 
its cry, from root seen in L. crepare. 

ME. raven, reven; D. raven; OHG. hraban, hram, rabo; 
G. rabe; Icel. hrafn. 


A. Gl. 307. 2, AZ. Gr. 28. 19: coruus, hremn; WW. 260.8: ~ hrefn; 365. 
20: corax ~ ; Cp. C. 735: ~ hraefn; Zr. 285: (mycti)corax, hraebn; AL. Gr. 
12. 14: miger coruus, hrem; 19. 12: Aic coruus, Ses hremn; ZdA. 240. 32: 
coruus, hrem; AL. St. 1. 492. 14: and Ser flugon sona to hrocas and hremmas 
and feala cynna fugelas; Th. Ps. 146. 10: hrefnes briddum; Vesp. Ps. 146. 
9g: briddum hrefna; Beo. 1801: hrefn blaca ; 2448: hrefne to hrodre ; 3024: 
ac se wonna hrefn [sceall] fus ofer fagum fela reordian, earne secgan hu 
him zt «wte speow, Senden he wid wulfe wel reafode; Gen. 1442: sweartne 
....hrefn; 1449: sweartum hrefne ; Gen. 8. 7: and asende ut z2nne hremn; 
se hremn fleah Sa ut and nolde eft ongean cirran ; Jud. 206: se wanna hrefn, 
welgifre fugel; £/. 52: hrefen uppe gol, wan and welfel; 110: hrefen 
weorces gefeah; Finn.» 36: hraefen wandrode, sweart and sealobrun; Fates 
of Men 36: Ser him hrefn nimed heafodsyne, slited salwigpad sawelleasne ; 
Soul's Address, Ex. 54: se swearta hrefn; 74., Vere.: se swearta hrefen ; 
Brun. 61: salowigpadan, Sone sweartan hrefn, hyrnednebban; Ay. 106: 
hremmas wundon; CArvon. 878: and Ser wes se gudfana genumen Be hie 
Hrefn heton ; Lk. 12.24: besceawiad Sa hrefnas; Lind. Lk. 12.24: behaldad 
Sa refnas; Beo. 2925: hrefna wudu; 2935: hrefnes holt; Jmst. Pol. 19: 
hi lecead eallswa gyfre hremnas of holde dod; A. Past. Ep. 49: swa 
swa gredige remmas; Lchdm. 3. 333: hrefnes fot; hrefnes leac; ©. H. 
2.46.15: nefS he na culfran Seawas, ac hefS Ses blacan hremmes; 140.1 : 
sede giu wr Elian afedde Surh Sone sweartan hremm ; 144. 13: 3a woldon 
hremmas hine bereafian «xt his gedeorfum, gif hi dorston; 144. tg: hwet 
da hremmas 4a ricene flugon, ealle tosomne, ofer Sone sealtan brym ; 144. 
21: eft 3a siddan odre twegen swearte hremmas sidSlice comon; 162. 21: 8a 
wes sum wilde hrem gewunod Set he deghwomlice fleah fram wuda to 
mynstre; 162, 23: he 3a wearp Sam hremme Sone gezxttrodan hliaf ; 
St. Guth, 48.4: and hrefena crecetunge; 50. I: 3a com Ser sum hrefen 
in; 50.5: Sa geseah he Sone hrefen Sa cartan beran; 50. 9: ac swa se 
hrefen Surh Sa fennas upp afliged, swa Su him efter row; 50. 22: weron 
on Sam ylcan yglande twegen hrefnas gewunode; 54.1: ymb Sa glofan Se 
3a hrefnas beron; 54. 17: Sa gesegon hi Sone hrefn mid dan sweartan 
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nebbe 8a glofe teran uppe on anes huses Sace; 54. 19: he 8a sona se 
halga wer Guthlac Sone hrefn mid his worde Sreade; 56.5: sedon det heo 
of anes hrefnes mu®de feolle ; 4d. and RF. 202. 21: saga me for hwam si se 
hrefen swa sweart, Se zr wes hwit; 202. 22: saga me for hwam se hrefen 
Surh gehyrsumnisse gedingode Set he zr Surh modignisse agilte; 202. 24: 
corvus se fugel, Set is se hrefen; Shrn. 50. 12: fedde hine an hrafn; 88. 16: 


and him Ser ber hrefn mete. 


For instances of Arefn in names of places, see Cod. Dip. 
6. 302. 


2. hrefncynn. Raven-kind. 


Lev. 11. 17: Ne [ete] nan [Sing] hrefncynnes. 


3. welcéasega. Lit. ‘chooser of the slain’; <we/, the 
slain + cévsan, to choose; used of the raven. 


Exod. 164: wonn welceasega. 


4. lyftsceada. Lit. ‘robber of air’; </y/7, air + sceada, 
robber; applied to the raven. 


Crafts of Men 39: ladum lyftsceaSan. 


Gen. Corone. Crows. 

Ill. crawe. Crow; probably the carrion crow (corene 
corone); <crawan,to crow. The name is at present com- 
monly applied to the carrion crow in England; in Scot- 
land, Ireland and north of England to the rook. 

ME. crawe, crow; Icel. krakr, kraka; OHG. chrawa; 
G. krihe. 


W W. 131. 37, 260. 9, 286. 4, Cp. C. 653, ZaA. 240.33: cornix, crawe; WW, 


363.6: carula ~; 365.12: cornua ~; 412.39: garula~; Cp.G.14: ~ crauue ; 
C. 178: carula ~; C. 652: cornacula ~; AZ. Gl. 307. note: cornelia, crawa; 


Cant. Ps. 146.9: se seld3 nytenum mete heora and briddum crawan cigendum 


hine. 


For crawe in local names, see Cod. Dip. 6. 275. 


Gen. Pica. Magpies. 
\V. agu. Magpie (fica pica). 
WW, 132. 11: pica, agu. 
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Sub. F. Fregiline. Choughs. 

Gen. Graculus. True Choughs. 

V. céo. Chough (graculus graculus) ME. choughe, 
cheo. The chough was formerly very abundant in Great 
Britain, but of late years its numbers have become greatly 
reduced. Cf. Hudson's British Birds. 

WW. 260. 11, 367. 32: cornicula, cio; 286. 5; ~ cyo; ZdA. 240. 67: ~ 
tiope; Z/. 240: ~ cyae; Zr. 240: ~ ciae; A. Gl. 307. mole: ~ cheo; WW. 
132.4: gracculus uel monedula, ceo; A Gr. 70. 16: hec cornix, Ses ceo. 


F. Sturnidz. Starlings. 

Gen. Sturnus. Typical Starlings. 

Vi. 1. ster. The word generally used in OE. for 
starling (sturnus vulgaris). 

ME. stare, ster; OUHG. starra; G. staar; D. ster; Ice. 
start; L. sturnus. 

Cp. S. 526, Ep. go8: sturnus, staer; Er. goS: ~ sterm ; Ld. 203: ~ Stel ; 
WW. 132. 8: stronus, star; 286. 29: stirnus ~; AZ. Gl. 307.7: turdus ~ ; 
Lehdm. 2. 320. 4: gebradne ster; Lind. Mt. to. 29, Lk. 12.6: staras; WW, 


132. 9: turdella, se mare ster; in commenting upon this Wright says, ‘One 
would suppose that mare is an error for /essa.’ 


2. stern. Starling ; sometimes confounded with s/earn, 


a sea-bird. 


WW. 132. 27: stronus, stern. 


3. sterling. Starling: < ster, starling + ding. ME. 
sterlynge, starling. This form is not recognized by the 
Cent. Dict. or Skeat as an OE. word, yet it appears in an 
11th cent. gloss. Cf. Herrig’s Archiv 76. 215. 


ZdA. 241. 54: sturnus, stzrlince. 


F. Fringillide. Finches. 

VII. 1. fine. Finch. ME. finch, fynch; OHG. fincho; 
G. fink, finke; W. pinc, a chaffinch. The word fine is 
probably in imitation of the call note of the male chaffinch, 
which is thought to sound like ‘fink’ or ‘pink.’ 

WW. 286. 12, 404. 14, Cp. F. 331, £p.-Er. 423: fringella, fine; ZdA. 241. 
49: fringilla~ ; WW. 380.17: cinctus ~~; Ld. 219: fringella, umc. 

Fine appears in the local name Fincesstapel: Cod. Dip. 
6. 287. 
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2. ragufinc. A kind of finch; < ragu, lichen + /finc, finch. 


In two instances this word has the same gloss as ceaffinc. 


WW. 357. 38: darrulus, ragufinc; Cp. B. 58: dariulus~: WW, 260. 24: 


scutacus, ragofinc ; 289. Ig: scutatis ~. 


Sub. F. Fringilline. True Finches. 

Gen. Fringilla. Chaffinches. 

VIII. ceaffinec. Chaffinch (/ringilla calebs); < ceaf, 
chatf + finc, finch; so called from its delighting in chaff, 
or rather in grain. Cf. late L. name /ur/urio, from furfur, 
bran. ME. chaffynche. Cceaffinc is not recognized as an 
OE. word by the ™. &. Dict., the Cent. Dict. or Skeat, 
but it appears once in an 11th cent. gloss. It is noted by 
Zupitza in Herrig’s Archiv 76. 206. 


ZdA. 241. 50: scutacis, ceaffinc. 


Gen. Carduelis. Gold finches. 
IX. goldfinc. Goldfinch (carduelis carduclis); < gold, 
gold + fine, finch. ME. goldfinch. 


to 
to 
“I 


WW. 132. 27, 356. 29. auricinctus, goldfinc ; 132.22: florentius ~; 132. 


=js 


cintus uel frugellus ~; 260. 35, 405. 19: florulus ~. 


Gen. Cannabina. Linnets. 

X. 1. linete. Linnet (cannabina cannabina); < L. linum, 
flax; so called from its feeding on flaxseed. (Cf. F. /:nofte) ; 
Cf. G. hiinfling, linnet <hanf, hemp; ME. /inet, ynet. 


W W. 286. 21: carde/lla, linece. 


2. linetwige. Linnet; < /m, flax + ¢wige, of uncertain 
origin. In prov. English and Scotch, /intwhite, lintywhite ; 
ME. /yntguhite. 


WW. 132. 29, 363. 2: carduelis, linetwige; WW. 404.7: fronulus ~; Cp. 
F. 314: ~ linetuigle; C. 147: carduelis, linetuige; Zr. 309: ~ linaethuigae. 
314 ) g 


3. Sisteltwige. Linnet; < /histe/, thistle + /wige, of 
unknown origin. Cf. G. distelfink. 


WW. 260. 28: cardella, Sisteltwige ; Cp. C. 122: ~ Disteltuige; Zd. 220: 
~ distyltige ; Z¢A. 241. 51: ~ Siseltunga. 
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Gen. Passer. Sparrows. 

XI. 1. spearwa. Sparrow. ME. sparwe, sparuwe ; 
OHG. sparwe ; Icel. spirr ; Goth. sparwa. 

WW. 260. 36, 318. 16, AB. Gr. 43. 14: passer, spearwa; WW, 402. 28: 
fenus ~; Cp. F. 128, Er. 435: ~ spearua; Zp. 435: ~ spearuua; WW, 286. 
30: passer, spearewa ; ZdA. 241.57: ~ spearwe; AE. Gl. 307.7: ~ spearewa 
odde lytel fugel; Spl. Ps. 83.3, Cant. Ps. 83.4: spearwa; Vesp. Ps. 83. 4: 
speara; Th. Ps. 83.4: spearuwa; Vesp. Ps. tor. 7, Spl. Ps. lol. 7: spearwa ; 
Cant. Ps. 101.7: spera; Th. Ps. tor. 5: spearuwan; Vesp. Ps. 103. 17, Th. 
Ps, 103. 16: spearwan ; Cant. Ps. 103. 17: speren; Spl. Ps. 103. 17: sperwan ; 
Vesp. Ps., Spl. Ps., Th. Ps. 10. 1: spearwa; Cant, Ps. 10. 1: spearwe; Vesp. 
Ps. 123. 7, Spl. Ps. 123.6: spearwa; Cant. Ps. 123.7: sperewe; At. 10. 29, 
31: spearwan; Z&. 12. 6: spearwan; Zé. 12. 7: spearwum; Chron. 1067: 
an spearwa on gryn ne mag befeallan forutan his foresceawunge; Bede. Z. 
#7, 2.13: cume an spearwa ond hredlice Sat hus Surhfleo. 


2. néodspearwa, Sparrow. 


Th. Ps. 123.6: swa swa neodspearuwa of grames huntan grine losige, 


sicut passer erepta est de lagueo venantium. 


3. hrondsparwa. Sparrow. 


Lind. Mt. 10. 29: staras and hrondsparuas, 


Sub. F. Emberizine. Buntings. 
Gen. Emberiza. True Buntings. 
XII. 1. seltna. Bunting. 


Cp. R. 256: rudisca, saeltna. 


2. seltra. Bunting. 


WW, 260.17: rudbesca, seltra. 


3. amore. Yellowhammer (embderiza citrinella); not 
found in ME. and Mod.E. except in compound. MHG. 
amere; QOUHG. amero; G. ammer; probably connected 


with G. amsel and OE. ds/e. 


WW. 260. 27: scorellus, amore; Cp. S. 166: scorelus, omer; Z£p.-Er. 909: 
~ emer; Zd, 208: ~ emaer. 











/ 
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F. Alaudidz. Larks. 

Gen. Alauda. Sky-larks. 

XIII. lawerce. Sky-lark or laverock (a/auda arvensis). 
ME. /erke ; \cel. devirki,; G. lerche. 

WW. 286.17: tilaris, lawerce ; 356.28: alauda ~ ; 431. 38: laude ~ ; 260. 
22, ZdA. 241. 47: tilaris, lauwerce; WW. 363.3: caradrion, lewerce ; Cp. A. 
497: allauda, \auricae; Cp. T.179: tilares ~; L. 31: laudae, laurice; C. 148: 


caraSrion, laurici; Zp. to12: tilaris, lauuercae; Zr. 1012: i¢alaris, lauuerce ; 
Ld, 211: tilaris, laurice; WW. 131. 28, A. Gl. 307. 12: alauda, lauerce. 


Lafercan beorh occurs several times in charters; see 


Cod. Dip. 6. 307. 


F. Paridz. Tits. 
Gen. Parus. True Tits. 
XIV.1. mdse. Titmouse. ME. mose; G. meise. 


WW, 468. 16, Cp. P. 128: parula, mase; Zp.-Er. 806, Ld. 202: parrula, 
masae, 


2. spicmase. Titmouse. Cf. Icel. spzhv. 


WW, 286. 15. parrula, spicmase ; Zd@A. 241. 45: parla ~. 


3. frecmase. Titmouse; < /rzc, greedy + mdse, tit- 
mouse. 
WW. 432. 14, Cp. L. 91: laudariulus, frecmase ; 286. 13: sigatula ~. 


4. hicemase. Blue Titmouse (farus ceruleus),; called 
in the Cornish dialect hickmal or hekkymal. 


WW. 132. 24: parrax, wrenna uel hicemase ; Z/A. 241. 44: sigittula~. 


5. colmadse. Coal-titmouse (farus ater); also called 
coalmouse or coaltit; <co/, coal + mdse, titmouse; socalled 
from its glossy black head and throat. 

ME. colmose, collemose ;; MHG. kolemeise ; G. kohlmetse. 

WW. 131. 1, 361. 15: bardioriolus, colmase ; 260. 20, Z¢A. 244. 46: par- 
rula~ ; 286. 14: parra~. 


6. cummase. Coal-titmouse; evidently for co/mase. 


WW. 260. 19: parra, cummase. 
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F. Sylviide. Warblers. 

Gen. Sylvia. True Warblers. 

XV. 1. sugga. Warbier; < sigan, to suck, though the 
“nalogy is not clear. This word is variously interpreted 
as titlark, wagtail, garden-warbler, etc., but it was appar- 
ently a name for the members of the genus Sy/via. It is 
glossed ficedula, which is the Ital. decafico, lit. fig-pecker, 
sometimes identified with the pettychaps and blackcaps 
of England. The Stand. Dict. says that sugga is an old 
name for the garden warbler; the Dict. of Birds says ‘ An 
old name apparently for any small bird, that seems still 
to survive in places for the hedge-sparrow.’ 


WW. 403. 18, Er. 422: ficetula, sucga; WW. 286. 18, Cp. F. 176, Ep. 422: 
~ sugga; Ld. 218: ~ suca; Cod. Dip. 3. 437. 27: to sucgan graf. 


2. swertling. Warbler. In the single instance in which 
it occurs swert/ing is glossed the same as sugga, a warbler. 
Sweet and Hall suggest titlark as a possible interpretation. 


WW. 131.15: ficedula, swertling. 


F. Turdidz. Thrushes. 
XVI. 1. Srysce. Thrush. ME. thrushe, thrusche ; OHG. 
drosca. 


WW. 260. 30: trutius, Srisce; Z4A, 241.53: sturtius, Srysce; Cp. F. 314: 
truttius, Sraesce. 


2. Sryssce. Thrush. This form is defined as ostrich 
by Bosworth-Toller, but it is undoubtedly a variation of 
Srysce,; in the gloss it follows drost/e and scric, both mean- 
ing thrush. 


W W. 286. 23: strutio, Sryssce. 


Gen. Turdus. True Thrushes. 

XVII. 1. drostle. Throstle or Song Thrush (turdus 
musicus). ME. thristill, throstel. Cognate with the form 
Srosle are OS. throssela ; G. drossel. 


WW. 260. 25, ZdA. 241. 52: turdella, Srostle ; Cp. T. 313: trila~; #. 
Gl. 307. 4: merula ~ ; WW.132.25: merula uel plara, Srosle ; Zp.-Er. 1011 : 
turdella, throstlae; Zd. 205: drostlae; A. H. 2.156. 22: witodlice an blac 
Srostle flicorode ymbe his neb ; Cod. Dif. 5. 345. 3: of Sam lea on Srostlan wyl. 
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2. scric. Missel-thrush or mistletoe-thrush (‘urdus visct- 
vorus),; also called screech or screech-bird. This word is 
given by Sweet asa shrike, but in OE. it is usually glossed 
by the L. ¢urdus, a thrush, and probably referred to the 
missel-thrush. In support of this supposition I quote the 
following from the Dict. of Birds: * There can be little 
doubt that the name scric, signifying a bird that screeches 
or shrieks, applied originally to the mistletoe-thrush, 
known to Carleton in 1688 as sereitch, and to Willughby 
as shrite,a name it still bears in some parts of England, 
to say nothing of cognate forms such as screech-bird and 
shirl.’ 

WW. 131. 36, 260. 29, 286. 22, Cp. T. 324, Zp. 1013: turdus, scric; Er. 
1013, AE. Gl. 307. mote: ~ screc; Ld. 213: ~ scruc; ZdA. 241. 65: structio, 
scric. 


3. stint. Thrush. Zupitza says this form is for scric. 


ZdA. 241. 55: turdus, stint. 


4. feldefare. Fieldfare (¢urdus pilaris); < feld, field + 
Jaran,to go. ME. feldfare, feldefare. Not the same word 
or bird, as often alleged, as the OE. /e/ofor, a kind of 
waterfowl, the derivation of which is uncertain (cf. Cet. 


Dict.). 


WW. 287.17: scorellus uel bugium, clodhamer and feldeware. 


5. clodhamer. Fieldfare. 


WW. 287.17: scorellus uel bugium, clodhamer and feldeware. 


Gen. Merula. Blackbirds. 
XVIII. 6sle. Blackbird (merula merula); also called 


ouzel, ousel, and amzel: The long 6 stands for az or am. 
ME. ose/; OHG. amsala, amisala ; G. amsel. 


WW, 260. 26: merula, osle; Cp. M. 165: ~ osle ; £p.-Er. 665: ~ oslae. 


Gen. Daulias. Nightingales. 

XIX. 1. nihtegale. Nightingale (dau/ias luscinia); lit. 
‘singer of the night’; < wt, night + *gale, < galan, to 
sing. Also very rarely night-raven. 
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ME. nyghtgale, nightingale ; OHG. nahtigala, nahtagala ; 
G. nachtigall ; cf. Icel. netrgali. 

WW. 344. 27: achalantis uel luscinia uel roscinia, nihtegale ; Cp. A. 121: 
~ nehtegale; Zp. 26: ~ nctigalae; Zr. 26: ~ nectegela; WW. 433. 24: 
luscinia, nihtegale; Cp. L. 330: ~ naectegale; WW. 247. 11: fungalis, 
luscinia, nihtegale; ZdA. 240. 39: ruscinia~ ; WW. 260. 5: rusunia ~ ; 
287. 11: philomella~ ; Ep. 857: roscinia (luscinia) nectaegalae; Zr. 857: 
~ necegle; Ld. 212: ruscinia, nectigalae; Zp. 673: moctua, naecht(h)raebn, 
ali dicunt nectigalae ; Zr. 673: ~ necthraebn, nacthegelae. 


2. heapene. Nightingale. 
WW. 355.32: ardenee, hearpen. ‘The L. word is here probably a cor- 
ruption of the Greek, a#dévec, nightingales’ (Wright). 


3. geolewearte. Nightingale. 


WW. 132. 23: luscinus, geolewearte. 


4. frocx. Nightingale. 


WW. 433. 25: luscinius, frocx. 


Riddle g is interpreted as the nightingale; sometimes 
also as the pipe. 


Ic Surh mud sprece mongum reordum, 
wrencum singe, wrixle geneahhe 
heafodwode, hlude cirme, 

healde mine wisan, hleodre ne mide, 
eald zfensceop, eorlum bringe 
blisse in burgum, Sonne ic bugendre 
stefne styrme: stille on wicum 
sittad nigende. Saga, hweet ic hatte, 
Se swa scirenige sceawendwisan 
hlude onhyrge. heleSum bodige 
wilcumena fela wode minre ! 


Gen. Erithacus. Redbreasts. 

XX. 1. rudduc. Redbreast (eri¢hacus rubecula) ; < rudu, 
redness, with diminutive suffix -wc, E -ock. ME. ruddocke, 
ruddok,; cl. W.rhuddog. ‘ Ruddock continued long to be 
the regular English word for the redbreast or robin; and 
Iam not sure that it has entirely disappeared from our 
local dialects’ (Wiilker). 


Z.. Gl. 307. note: rubusca, ruduc; WW, 131. 26: rudbisca, rudduc ; 286. 
11: ~ salthaga we/ rudduc. 
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2. salthaga. Redbreast. 
WW, 286. 11: rudbisca, salthaga uel rudduc ; ZdA, 241. 43: ~ salthaga. 


3. redda. Redbreast; < réad, red. 
Cp. R. 258: rudisca, redda, radisca. 


F. Accentoridz. Accentors. 

Gen. Tharrhaleus. Hedge-Accentors. 

XXI. hegesugge. Hedge-sparrow (¢harrhaleus modu- 
laris); < hege, hedge + sugge, a warbler, < sagan, to suck. 
The bird is still called aysuck in Gloucestershire. E, 
Dial. hasock, hazseck, hayjack ; ME. hatsugge, heisugge, heysoge. 

WW. 131. 34: cicada, uicetula, hegesugge; Zd4. 241. 48: ficitula, heg- 
sugga. 


F. Troglodytide. Wrens. 

Gen. Anorthura. True Wrens. 

XXII. 1. wrénna. Wren (anorthura troglodytes); also 
dial. wran. ME. wrenne, wranne. The literal meaning is 
the ‘lascivious bird.’ ‘The wren figures largely in Eng- 
lish folk lore, and has a host of local, provisional, or 
familiar names, with wren expressed or implied’ (Cent. 
Dict.). 

WW. 286. 16, ZdA. 241. 59: bitorius, wrenna; WW. 543.6: parrax ~ ; 
132. 24: ~ wrenna, hicemase ; 131. 33: éitorius uel pintorus, wrenna; 195. 2: 
bitorius, bitriscus ~ ; 358. 12: bitorius, werna; Cp. B. 136: dirbicariolus, 
werna; WIV. 361. 16: difurius, wrenna. 


2. yrdling. Wren. This word is interpreted as cuckoo 
by some lexicographers, because in two instances it is 
glossed cucusata. It is true that the verb cucusare is given 
by Du Cange as the word properly belonging to the note 
of the cuckoo, but in the OE. glosses it is also used to 
gloss lapwing. Moreover yrd/ing is usually glossed the 
same as wrenna, wren. 

W W. 260. 23, 367.33: cucuzata, irdling ; 260.31: dirbicariolus ~ ; 358.11: 
~ yrSling; 361. 14: dberdbigarulus uel lanticus ~ ; 286. 26: birbicaliolus uel 
tanticus, eordling ; 132. 31: fanticus, erSling ; Cp. B. 137: Jitorious, erdling ; 
ZdA. 241. 56: birbiacaliolus, eorSlinc. 
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F. Hirundinidz. Swallows. 

Gen. Clivicola. Bank-Martins. 

XXIII. ste2dswealwe. Sand-martin (c/ivicola riparia) ; 
< stad, bank + swealwe, swallow. 

Cp. R. 195: ripariolus, stedsuualwe. Lcehdm. 2. 154.5: gif mon fundige 


wid his feond to gefeohtanne, stedswealwan briddas geseode on wine, ete 
Sonne er. 


Gen. Hirundo. Chimney-Swallows. 


XXIV. swealwe. Swallow (Airundo rustica), also called 
chimney-swallow. 
ME. swalwe ; Icel. svala; OHG. swalawa; G. schwalbe. 


WW. 260. 39: hirunda, swealwe ; 417.14: hirundo ~ ; 470 9: progna ~ : 


Cp. P. 710: ~ suualuue; A. Gr. 37. 7: irundo, swalowe; ZdA. 241. 58: 
~ swealewe ; A. Gl. 307.7: hirundo, swalewe; Cp. H. 106: ~ sualuue; 
Ep. 498: ~ sualuuae ; Er. 498: ~ sualuae ; Zp. 828: progna, suualuae; Er. 
828: progina, suualuuae; Vesp. Hy. 3. 10: swe swe swalwan; Lchdm. 2. 100. 
18: swealwan nest; 3 44.13: swolwan nest; 2. 306 7: sec lytele stanas on 
swealwan bridda magan ; 2. 156. 8: gif her to Sicce sie genim swealwan 


gebern under tigelan to ahsan and let sceadan Sa ahsan on; St. Guth. 52.7: 


hu Sa swalawan on him ston and sungon. Twaswalewan ....heora sang 
upahofan... and hi setton on Sa sculdra Ses halgan weres Gudlaces. 

For instances of swea/we in local names, see Cod. Dip. 6. 
338. Riddle 58 is interpreted as the swallow, although 
Bohn calls it the starling: 

Deos lyft byred lytle wihte 

ofer beorghleoda, Sa sind blace swide, 
swearte salopade. Sanges rofe 
heapum ferad, hlude cirmad, 

tredad bearonessas, hwilum burgsalo 
niddsa bearna. Nemnad hy sylfe. 


Ord. Piciformes. Picine Birds. 
Sub. Ord. Pici. Woodpeckers. 
F. Picide. True Woodpeckers. 
~ Sub. F. Picine. True Woodpeckers. 


XXV.1. higera. Woodpecker. Cf. G. Adher. The Eng, 
forms hickwaw, hickway, heigh-hawe, and highawe can hardly 
have come from anything but the Anglo-Saxon higera, 
meaning a laugher, doubtless referring to the cry of the 
green woodpecker ( gecinus viridis) cl. Dict. of Birds. 
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W W. 260.14, Z@A. 241.41: picus, higere; WW.132.5: gaia uel catamus~: 
364 10: cicuanus ~ ; 286.9: picus uel gagia, higera; Cp. P. 424: picus, higre, 
fina; Zp. 156, Cp. B. 77: derma, higrae; Zr.156: ~ higre ; Cp. C. 438: cicua- 
nus, higrae; Cp. T. 315: traigis~ ; Ep.-Er. 808: picus, fina uel higrae; €. 
Gi. 307. note: ~higera. 

Riddle 25 is sometimes interpreted as the jay, but as the 
name of the bird is formed by the runes G. A. R. O. H. I. 
it must be /zgora, the woodpecker, although this bird is 
not generally considered a mimic. The riddle follows: 

Ic eom wunderlicu wiht, wraesne mine stefne: 
hwilum beorce swa hund, hwilum blaete swa gat, 
hwilum grade swa gos, hwilum gielle swa hafoc, 
hwilum ic onhyrge Sone, haswan earn, 

gudfugles hleodor, hwilum glidan reorde 

mude gemene, hwilum mzwes song, 

Ser ic glado sitte. .G. mec nemnad 

swylce .A. and .R.,.O. fullested, 
.H.and.I.. Nu ic haten eom, 

swa Sa siex stafas sweotule becnad. 


2. fina. Woodpecker. 


WW. 286. 8, 444 32, ZdA. 240. 41, Cp. M. 35, Ep. 648: marsopicus, fina; 
WW. 132. 14: picus~; 260. 13, 444. 22: mursopicus~; AE. Gl. 307. 8: 
ficus ~ ; Cp. S. 577: sturfus ~ ; P. 424: picus, higrere, fina; Zr. 648: marso- 
picus, pina; Z£p.-Er. 808: ficus, fina uel higrae. 


3. rindeclifer. Woodpecker; < rind, bark + clifrian, 
to scratch; i. e. a ‘ barkscratcher.’ 


WW. 427. 29: tdbin, rindeclifre. 


Ord. Coccyges. Cuculine Birds. 
Sub. Ord. Cuculi. Cuckoos. 
Sub. F. Cuculine. True Cuckoos. 


Gen. Cuculus. True Cuckoos. 

XXVI. géac. Cuckoo or gawk (cucu/us canorus) ; per- 
haps like cuckoo ultimately of imitative origin. ME. 
gowke,; Icel. gaukr; G. gauch. Gawk is the common 
name of the cuckoo in Scotland and north of England. 

WW. 132. 6, 261. 1, 286. 25, 367. 35, Z¢A. 240. 38: cuculus, geac; Cp. C. 
948: ~ gec; Zr. 265: ~ gec; WW. 413.17: geumatrex, geac; Cp. G. 87: 
geumatrix ~ ; Seaf.53: swylce geac monad geomran reorde, singed sumeres 
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weard ; Hush. Mes. 22: siddan Su gehyrde on hlides oran galan geomorne 
geac on bearwe ; Gu. 716: geacas gear budon. 





The following Rzdd/e (10) has been interpreted as the 
cuckoo: 
Mec on dissum dagum deadne ofgeafun 
feeder and modor: ne wes me feorh Sa gen, 
ealdor in innan. Da mec [an] ongon 
wel hold me gewedum Seccan, 
heold and freodode, hleosceorpe wrah 
swa arlice swa hire agen bearn, 
odSat ic under sceate, swa min gesceapu wezron, 
ungesibbum weard eacen geste. 
Mec seo fridemeg fedde siddan, 
oddzt ic aweox, widor meahte 
sidas asettan: heo hafde swesra Sy les 
suna and dohtra, dy heo swa dyde. 


Ord. Coraciiformes. Picarian Birds. 

Sub. Ord. Halcyones. Kingfishers. 

F. Alcedinidez. True Kingfishers. 

Sub. F. Alcedinine. Fish-Eating Kingfishers. 


Gen. Alcedo. Blue Kingfishers. 
XXVII. 1. fiscere. Common kingfisher (alcedo ispida). 


WW. 132. 30: rapariolus, fiscere. 


2. isern. Kingfisher; < zs, ice + ern, eagle; cf. G. ezs- 
vogel. This word is not recognized by the OE. diction- 
aries as a name of the kingfisher, but it is noted by Dr. 
Schlutter in Anglia 19. 462. Newton, in the Dict. of Birds, 
says that in German the common term for kingfisher is 
Eisvogel, ‘which finds its counterpart in the Anglo-Saxon 
Tsern or [sen.’ 





WW. 348.5: alcion, isen; 350.7: alchior~ ; Ep. 25: ~ isern; Er. 25: 


~ isaern; Cp. A. 422: alcion, isern. 


Ord. Striges. Owls. 

XXVIII. 1. dle. Owl. ME. owe, oule; OHG. ala; G. 
cule; Icel. ugla; L. uluda: ‘ All probably based on an imi- 
tation of the bird’s cry, and thus remotely related to howl’ 
(Cent. Dict.). 
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W W. 260. 15, 453. 11, Z/A. 241. 60: noctua, ule: WW. 260.16: ululu ~ ; 
Cp. N. 138: noctua, ulula ~ ; AE. Gl. 307. 11: moctua uel strix~ ; WW. 543. 
4: (noctua) uel strix, uel bubo ~ ; 286. 10: moctua uel stiix, uel cauanna ~ ; 
131.17: strix uel cauanna, uel noctua, uel ulula~ ; Cp. C. 119: cauanni, ulae ; 
U. 238: ulula~ ; Lev. 11. 16: ne ete ne ulan; WW, 373. 23, 514. 13, Hpt. 
G/. 526. 62: cauannarum, ulena; WW, 287.9: budo, ule. 


2. haf, uuf. Owl. The word occurs both in OE. and 
OHG. with.and without the initial 4, as OE. Aif, af; 
OHG. hiwo, two. 

WW, 157. 28: sublinguium, huf; 358. 36, Cp. B. 206: budbo, uuf; Ep.-Er. 
142, Er. 161: dubu~; Ep. 161: bufo~; AE. Gr. 48. 17. motes hic vultur, 
Ses uf. 


Ord. Accipitres. Birds of Prey. 
Sub. Ord. Pandiones. Ospreys. 


Gen. Pandion. Ospreys. 

XXIX. herefong. Osprey (fandion haliaétus); < here, 
army + /foug, booty. 

The osprey formerly bred in England, but its numbers 
have diminished so rapidly that it is now threatened with 
extinction. 

WW, 258. 8, 460. 18: ossifragus, herefong; ZdA. 241. 66: osigragus, 
herhfong. 


Sub. Ord, Falcones. True Raptorial Birds. 

F. Vulturidz. Vultures. 

XXX. 1. earngéat. Vulture; earn, eagle + géat, 

a o 

goat. It is glossed arpa (harpe) = Gr, aprn, vulture. 
Only two species of vulture have been known to occur in 
England, the griffon vulture and the egyptian vulture. 

WW. 284. 4, Ep. 40: arpa, earngeat; WW. 258. 4, 351. 14: ~ eargeat; 
Cp. A. 759: ~ earngeot; ZdA. 239. 8: ~ arngeat; WW. 117. 24: ~ wren- 
geat; Er. 40: ~ aerngeup; Zd. 207: ~ arngeus; Cp. A. 862: asapa, earn- 
geat; WW. 132. 19: uultur, earngeap. 


2. giw. Vulture. Notwithstanding the fact that giw 
is given in OE. dictionaries as a variation of éow, griffin, 
the two words seem to have different significations in the 
OE. glosses. Low is undoubtedly the griffin; it appears 
under the head of animals (WIV. 118. 37, 320. 4) with the 
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gloss griffus, fiSerfote fugel. On the other hand giw with 
its variations giu and giow, is found in the lists of birds, in 
company with such words as earn, carngéat, herefong, etc. 
Giw is glossed griphus, which is properly the L. for griffin ; 
that it was also used as the name of a bird the following 
extract from Cockayne’s Shrine is proof positive. Griphe- 
gts aletum similem aquile, maior avis, minor tamen quam 
ultor {vultur|. Only two species of vulture are known to 
have existed in England, and they are rare visitants. It 
is possible, however, that in OE. times vultures were 
more common. The griffon vulture, whose total length 
is 40 inches, answers well to the description of vu/tur in the 
Shrine: vultor (vultur| modico maior quam aqua [aquila ?). 
Just what bird is meant by griphus is not clear. The only 
member of the order accipitres which answers the descrip- 
tion in respect to size is the female or young of the griffon 
vulture. 

WW, 413. 22: griphus, giu; 413. 21: gripem,~ ; 258. 7: griphus, giw ; 
284.5: ~ siuw; ZdA. 239.6: iow, . . ipus (gripus). 


3. vultor. Vulture; < L. vultur; ME. vultur. 


Bt. 25. 6: ond se vultor sceolde forletan Set he ne slat Sa lifre Tyties 
Ses cyninges. 


F. Falconidez. True Raptorial Birds. 
Sub. F. Accipitrine. Long-legged Hawks. 


Gen. Astur. Gos-hawks. 


XXXI. géshafoc. Goshawk (astur palumbarius); < gis, 
goose + hafoc, hawk; the largest of the short-winged 
hawks used in falconry. ME. goshawk, goshauk; QHG. 
ganshapich; G. ganschabicht; \cel. gashaukr. The gos- 
hawk, although now very rare in England, is believed to 
have been formerly a common species. Its disappearance 
may perhaps be due largely to the cutting down of the 
ancient forests, in which it made its home. The deriva- 
tion of the word would seem to imply that the bird was 
flown at geese, and this theory is supported by statements 
in the older works on Ornitlology, such as the following 
from Pennant’s Brit, Zool. ‘The Goshawk was in high 

12 
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esteem among falconers, and flown at cranes, geese, pheas- 
ants, and partridges.’ Some think it doubtful, however, 
that the bird is powerful enough to attack birds of the 
size of the goose and crane. On this point Newton says 
in his Dict. of Birds: ‘Its Eng. name has possibly been 
transferred to this species from one of the long-winged 
hawks, or true falcons, since there is no tradition of the 
goshawk, now so called, having been used in Europe to 
take geese or other large and powerful birds.’ 


WW. 285.2: accipiter, goshafoc ; ZdA. 240. 14: ancipiter ~. 


Genus Accipiter. Sparrow-hawks. 

XXXII. spearhafoc. Sparrow-hawk (accipiter nisus) ; 
one of the smaller hawks used in fowling; < sfearwa, 
sparrow + hafoc, hawk. ME. sparhauk, sperhauk; Icel. 
sparrhaukr ; Sw. spar fhok. 

WW. 132. 26: accipiter uel raptor, spearhafoc ; 285.5: Aeftum ~ ; 287. 15: 
ismarus alictum ~ ; ZdA. 240. 16: alietum ~~; WW. 259. 9: ~ spearhafuc; 
E. Gl. 307. mote: ~ sperhauac; WIV. 351. 21: accipiter, spearhafuc; Cp. A. 
432: alielum, spearhabuc. 


XXXIII. 1. hafoc. General term forhawk. Probably 
from the root *haf of hebban, E. heave, in its early sense 
of ‘take,’ ‘seize’ (cf. Cent. Dict.). ME. havek, havec, havoc ; 
OHG. habuch, habich ; G. habicht ; \cel. haukr. 


ZE. Gr. 43. 15: accipitres, hafuc; Ld. 51: ~ haefuc; WW. g5. 12: mid 
hafoce; 95. 14: hefst Su hafoc; g5. 18: syle me wnne hafoc; 95. 20: 
hwylcne hafac; 95. 22: hu afest Su hafocas Sine; Aco. 2263: ne god 
hafoc geond szl swinged ; Aid. 25. 3: hwilum gielle swa hafoc ; 41. 67: ic 
mzg fromlicor fleogan Sonne pernex odde earn, odd3e hafoc wefre meahte ; 
Crafts of Men 81: sum bid fugelbona, hafeces craftig; Vesp. Ps. 103. 17: 
heafuces; Fates of Men 86. sum sceal wildne fugel wloncne atemian 
heafoc on honda; Cod. Dip. 2. 380. 26: twegen hafoces; Ay. 7: he let him 
Sa of handon leofre fleogan hafoc ; Aid. 7.8: hafoc; Ga. Ver. Cot. 17: hafuc 
sceal on glofe wilde gewunian ; . Gi. 307. 2: accipiter, hafoc. 


Hafoc is often found in names of places; see Cod. Dip. 6. 
295. 
2. hafoccynn. Hawk-kind. 


Lev, 11, 13: ne ete ge nan Sing hafoccynnes ne earncynnes, 
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3. hafocfugel. Hawk. 


Ecg. C. 38: Seah hafocfugel abite, etiamse accipiler ca momorderit. 


4. heoroswealwe. Used as an epithet of ha/oc. 


Fates of Men 86: sum sceal wildne fugel wloncne atemian heafoc on 
honda, od33zt seo heoroswealwe wynsum weorded. 


5. mishafoc. Lit. ‘mouse-hawk’; < mis, mouse + 
hafoc, hawk; probably so called because of its feeding on 
mice. It seems impossible to determine what species of 
hawk bore this name in OE. The name now belongs to 
the rough-legged buzzard (archibuteo lagopus), an irregular 
winter visitant to England. 

WW. 285. 6: saricaricis, mushafoc ; Z¢dA. 240. 17: siracaricis,~ ; WW, 


259. 10: suricaricis, mushafuc; Cp. S. 438: scoricarius, mushabuc; 2. Gi. 
307. note: scuricaricus, mushauac. 


6. bleripittel. Mouse-hawk; glossed the same as mias- 
hafoc. 


WW. 132. 38: scoricarius, bleripittel ; 287. 8: soricarius, bleria pyttel. 


7. h@swalwe. Hawk. Although Sweet defines this 
word as sea swallow, i. e. the tern, the L. gloss astur (It. 
astore), properly goshawk, proves that it is a species of 
hawk. For an instance of swea/we in a compound word, 
meaning hawk, see Aeoroswealwe, used synonymously with 
hafoc. 


Cp. A. 864: astur, hasualwe. 


Sub. F. Buteoninz. Buzzards. 

Gen. Buteo. True Buzzards. 

XXXIV. tysca. Buzzard; probably common buzzard 
(buteo buteo). 


WW. 195. 4, 259. 12: dizus, tysca. 


Sub. F. Aquiline. Eagles. 

XXXV. 1. earn. The original name of the eagle, now 
chiefly poetical or dialectal. ME. ern, erne; OQHG. arn; 
Icel. drnx; also, without the formative -z: OHG. aro, G. 
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aar,; Icel. avi; Goth. ara, related to Gr. dpus. At 
present, two species of eagle are natives of Britain, the 
golden eagle (aguila chrysaétus) and the white-tailed eagle 
(haliaétus albicilla), both of which were probably known to 
the Anglo-Saxons. In the Battle of Brunanburh, the eagle, 
described as white behind (@/tan whit), is undoubtedly 
the white-tailed eagle, but the war-eagle, usually called 
dark-feathered (salowigpada), is probably the golden 
eagle, known in Scotland as the black eagle. 


WW. 131. 10, 258. 3, 284. 3, 351. 12, A. Gi. 307. 2, ZdA. 239. 7: aguila, 
earn; 4 Gr. Ig. 14, 243. 15: Aaec aguila, Ses earn; Beo. 3026: se wonna 
hrefn fus ofer faegum fela reordian, earne secgan; 3031: earnanes; /ud. 
210; ac him fleah on last earn wtes georn, urigfeSera, salowigpada, sang 
hildeleod, hyrnednebba; Z¢/. 29: urigfeSera earn sang ahof laSum on 
laste; 111: urigfeSera earn sid beheold welhreowra wig; An. 863: Ba 
comon earnas ofer ySa wylm on flyhte feSerum hremige ; Sa/. 471: blodige 
earnas; PA. 235: he wrest bid swylce earnes brid, feger fugeltimber ; 
Ph. 238: he bid waestmum gelic ealdum earne; Rd. 25. 4: hwilum ic 
onhyrge Sone haswan earn, gudfugles hleodor; 41. 67: ic meg fromlicor 
fleogan, Sonne pernex odde earn ode hafoc «wfre meahte; Brun. 63: Sone 
hasopadan earn, wftan hwit zses brucan, gredigne gudhafoc; Ay. 107: 
earn wses georn; Seaf. 24: ful oft Set earn bigeal urigfedera; Lchdm., 1. 
128. 10: se earn; 3. I4. 24: earnes mearh; 168. 20: Sonne him Bdynce 
Set his earn ehte, Set bid dead; 3. 214. 1 
wif din gegripan dead getacnad; Vesp. Hy. 7. 20: swe swe earn Seced 


4. 
1: gif Su gesihst earn fleon 


nest his and ofer briddas his geset; Vesp. Ps., Spl. Ps. 102. 5: earn; 
Cant. Ps. 102.5: ewtn; Th. Ps, 102.5: earne; Aft. 24. 28, Le. 13. 17: beod 
earnas gegaderode; A+. 7. 3: swa se earn Sonne he up gewit bufan Sa 
wolcnu ; Deut. 32. 11: swa earn his briddas span to flihte and ofer hig 
flicerad, swa he tobraedde his federu; Sa/. (/r.) 146. 10: bid se Pater Noster 
on sevlfrenes earnes onlicnisse; 146. 16: on gyldenes earnes onlicnisse; 
Gosp. Nic. Bright's Reader 133. 4: he was hyne asceacende eal swa earn 
Sonne he myd hredum flyhte wyle ford afleon; A®. //. 2. 138. 30: Sa fleah 
sum earn ztforan him on side; 138. 35: la hwet se Almihtiga God mag 
foreade unc Surh Oisne earn wt foresceawian ; 140. 3: and efne se earn on 
Sim ofre geset; 140. §: yrn to Sam earne; 140.8: syle swa-Seah sumne 
dz! Sam earne to ed!eane his geswinces; 430. 24: feorde on earnes; 434. 


8: and his nzglas swa swa earnes clawa. 


For instances of carz in names of places, see Cod. Dip. 6. 


282. 


2. earncynn. Eagle-kind. 


Lev. 11, 13: ne ete ge nanding hafoccynnes ne earncynnes. 
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3. gudfugel. Lit. ‘bird of war’; < gad, war + fugel, 
bird ; used as an epithet of the eagle. 


Rid, 25. 5: Sone haswan earn, gudfugles hleodor. 


4. gidhafoc. An epithet of the eagle; < gid, war + 
hafoc, hawk. 


Brun. 64: earn zftan hwit, eses brucan, gredigne gudhafoc. 


Gen. Milvus. Kites. 

XXXVI. 1. cyta. Kite (mz/vus milvus). ME. kite or kete. 
Once perhaps the most familiar bird of prey in Great 
Britain, but now extinct in most of its former haunts. In 
the Middle Ages it was very abundant in the streets of 
London, where it fed upon offal and garbage. 


WW. 131. 38: buteo, cyta; 196. 3: butium, cyta, frisca; 287. 7, 358. 35, 
Cp. B. 199: butio ~. ‘The L. dutio is properly a bittern, but doubtless duteo 
is meant signifying a kind of falcon or hawk’ (Skeat). 


2. glida. Kite, glede; also written gleed or glead. 
ME. glede; Icel. ghda. < glidan, to glide, referring to 
its gliding motion. Glede continued to be the usual Eng. 
name for the kite until a comparatively late period, and 
is not wholly obsolete. The term is sometimes applied 
to related hawks, such as the common buzzard and the 
marsh-hawk. 

W IV. 132. 16, 259. 11, 285. 7, 443. 17, AE. Gl. 307. 2: miluus, glida; Shrn. 
29: milvus ~; AE. Gr. 243. 14: hic miluus, Ses glida; Cp. M. 201: ~ glioda; 
ZdA. 240. 31: ~ glide; Aid. 25. 5: hwilum glidan reorde mude gemzene; 
. H. i. 586.6: se Se Surh reaflac gewilnad 3a Sing Se he mid his eagum 
widSutan sceawad, se is glida, na culfre «xt his ehdyrlum; A®. H. i. 46. 16: 
se Se reafilac lufad, he bid glida, and na culfre; Z. Gr. 19. 13: hic miluus» 
Ses glida; 28. 19: miluus, glida. 


3. frysca. Kite. This word is called a bittern by Bos- 
worth-Toller, probably because its gloss du¢io is prop- 
erly the L. word for bittern. Butio occurs several times 
in OE. glosses, but always, with this single exception, in 
connection with cya, kite. It may possibly be intended 
for duteo, a kind of hawk. The following gloss seems to 
identify /rysca with cyta. 

WW. 196. 3: butium, cyta, frisca; Cp. B. 227: dutio, frysca. 
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Sub. F. Falconinz. True Falcons. 
Gen. Falco. Falcons. 


XXXVII. wealhhafoc. Peregrine falcon (/alo pere- 
grinus ; < wealh, foreigner + hafoc, hawk, i. e. the foreign 
or Welsh hawk; cf. OHG. waluchapuh. ‘In the A.S. 
period the favorite hawk for falconry was obtained from 
Wales’ (WW. 417). The falcon, on account of its bold 
spirit and great strength, has always been considered the 
best bird for falconry, a sport that was very popular 
among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The exact date of 
the introduction of falconry into England is not known, 
but about the year 750 Winifred or Boniface, then arch- 
bishop of Mons, sent A®thelbald, king of Kent, a hawk 
and two falcons; and Hedilbert, king of the Mercians, 
requested the same Winifred to send him two falcons, 
which had been trained to kill cranes (cf. Warton’s //zs¢. 
of Eng. Poet. 2. 40. note). 


WW. 132. 36: falco uel capus, wealhhafoc; A. Gl. 307. 11: falco uel 
capun ~; WW. 406. 20, 514. 12: falconum, wealhhafeca; 259. 8, 417. Io: 
herodius, wealhhafuc ; Z¢A. 240. 15: ~ wealhheafoc; Cp. H. 83: ~ walch- 
habuc; F. 10: fai, walhhabuc ; Ef. 497: Aorodius, uualh[h]ebuc; Zr. 497: 
~ uualhhaebuc ; Za. 50: Aorodion, ualchefuc ; Shrn. 29: erodionem [i podwr] 
valuchebuc; Spl. Ps. 103. 19: weahhafoces hus lateow is heora, Aerodii 
domus dux est corum ; Nar. 16.13: 3a fugelas nocticoraces hatton weron in 
wealhhafoces gelicnisse (vulturibus similes). 


The falcon forms the theme of one of Cynewull’s Riddles 
(78), which appears in Grein’s Bibliothek as the 80th: 


Ic eom xdelinges eaxlgestealla, 
fyrdrinces gefara, frean minum leof, 
cyninges geselda. Cwen mec hwilum 
hwitloccedu hond on leged, 

eorles dohter, Seah hio zSelu sy. 
Hzbbe me on bosme, Set on bearwe geweox. 
Hwilum ic on wloncum wicge ride 
herges on ende; heard is min tunge. 
Oft ic wodboran wordleana sum 

agyfe wfter giedde. Good is min wise 
and ic sylfa salo. Saga, hwet ic hatte! 
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Ord. Pelecaniformes. Pelican-like Birds. 
Sub. Ord. Pelecani. Pelicans. 


XXXVIIIL. 1. pellican. Pelican; < L. pelicanus, < Gr. 
meréxavos; ME. pelican, pelycan; F. pelican; It. pellicano ; 
D. pelikaan. The pelican does not now exist in England. 
The following is taken from the Dict. of Birds: ‘Two 
specimens of the humerus of as many Pelicans have been 
found in the English fens (/dzs. 1868), thus proving the 
former existence of the bird in England at no very distant 
period, and one of them being that of a young exampie 
points to its having been bred in this country. It is pos- 
sible from their large size that they belonged to Pelecanus 
Crispus.’ 


Th. Ps. 101. 5: ic geworden eom pellicane gelic se on westene wunad. 


2. stangella. Pelican; < stdén, stone + ge/lan, to yell; 
lit. a ‘stone-yeller.’ In Rid. 25, gellan is used of the cry 
of a hawk. 

WW. 287. 10: pellicanus, stangella and wanfota; Spl. Ps. ror. 7: gelic 


geworden ic eom Sam stangillan westene, similis factus sum pellicano solitu- 


donts. 


3. wanfota. Pelican; < wan, lacking + fot, foot. Bos- 
worth-Toller suggests it is derived from wann, dark + fot, 
i. e. dark-footed. 


W W. 287. 10: pellicanus, stangella and wanfota. 


4. difedoppa. Probably a pelican, because it is glossed 
by the L. fellicanus, pelican, although it is given in the 
Cent. Dict. as a general term for diving bird. < difan, to 
dive + dopettan, to dip. It is preserved in Mod.E. didap- 
per, divedappa, divedopper; the d#fe appears in Mod.E. 
dove, and doppa in Mod.E. doppe, a dabchick. ME. dy- 
doppar. 


Lamb, Ps. 101.7: gelic geworden ic eom nihthrefne odd3e dufedoppan 
westennes, similis factus sum pellicano solitudinis, 


5. dumle. Pelican. Given in Lye’s Dict. with the gloss 
onocratallus. \t appears in the compound raradumle, bit- 
tern. 
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Sub. Ord. Phalacrocoraces. Cormorants. 

Gen. Phalacrocorax. Cormorants and Shags. 

XXXIX. screb. Cormorant. Cf. Icel. skarfr, prop- 
erly the green cormorant; Shet. scarf; Scot. scart; G. 
sharbe. 


Cp. M. 199: merga, screb; Shrn. 29. 19: ibinem ['T 30), i. e. screb. 


Sub. Ord. Sula. Gannets. 

Gen. Dysporus. True Gannets. 

XL. ganot. Gannet (dysporus bassanus); also used as a 
general term for sea-fowl, as ganotes bed, the sea-fowl’s 
bath (sea). In ME. the word is found only in the con- 
tracted form, gant, gante. QHG. ganassa. < gan, seenin 
gander and goose (G. gaus) + suffix, -ot, -et. 

WW. 259. 1, 284. 9, 404. 24, ZdA. 240. 24: fulix, ganot; Bl. Gl: fulice, 
ganotes; Cp. F. 382: funix, gonot uel doppaenid; Z/.-Zr. 419: fulix, ganot 
uel dopaenid; Prud. Gi. 398: cygnus, ganet; Bro. 1861, Aun. 75: ganotes 
bed; Chron. 975: and Sa weard eac adrefed deormod hzled Oslac of earde 
ofer ySa gewealc ofer ganotes bed: Sea/.20: dyde ic me to gomene ganetes 
hleodor; Th. Ps. 104. 35: fuglas comon of garsecge, ganetes fleogan. 


Ord. Anseriformes. Geese, Swans, Ducks. 
F, Anatidz. Sub. F. Anserine. Geese. 


XLI. 1. gés. Goose. ME. goos, gos; OHG. gans; G. 
gans; \cel. gas; L. anser ; Gr. ynv. 

WW, 131. 21, ZdA. 240. 11, AL. Gr. 25. 6, AE. Gl. 307. 8: auca, gos; Ine’s 
Laws 70: gees; Cod. Dip. t. 297. 2,1 299. 21: x gees; WW. 284.6: ossigra 
~ ; 349. 30: anser ~; Cp. A. 627, Ep.-Er. 117: ~ goos; Er. 1103: anser, 
auca, gos; Lchdm. 3. 176. 6: gyf man mete Sat he fela gosa hebbe, god 
Set bid; 2. 196. 22: gose fidru; Aid. 25. 3: hwilum grade swa gos. 


For gds in local names, see Cod. Dip. 6. 291. 


2. gésfugol. Goose. 


Cod. Dip. 1. 312. 9: sex gosfuglas. 


3. gandra, ganra. Gander. ME. gandre; the same 
word, but with different suffix, as MHG. ganzer ; G. ganser. 

&. Gr. 43. 14, AE. Gl. 307. 8: anser, gandra; WW. 131. 23: ~ ganra; 284. 
12: ~ uel ganra, hwitgos; Cod. Dip. 5. 166.6: on gandra dune; Lehdm., 3. 
145. 24: ganran. 
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4. hwitgés. White goose. 


WW. 259. 2: canta, hwitegos ; 351. 16; anser~ ; ZdA. 240.14: ~ hwit- 
gos; WW. 284. 12: ~ uel ganra, hwit gos. ‘The words wue/ ganra are 
added in another hand.’ 


5. gr@ggos. Gray goose, wild goose. 


Er. 1104: anser silvatica, gregos; WW. 259. 3: canta, greggos ; 284.13: 
ganta uel auca~ ; ZdA., 240.13: ganta~ ; E. Gl. 307. note: canta, grei gos ; 
WW. 415. 31: gans, gregegos. 


6. wildegés. Wild goose. 


WW. 413. 6: gente, wildegos ; Cp. G. 53, 68: ~ wildegoos ; C. 341: cente 
~; WW. 364.1: ~ wildegos. 


Riddle 11 is usually interpreted as the sea-furrow, but 
Brooke believes that it describes the barnacle goose 
(branta leucopsis): 

Neb wes min on nearwe and ic neodan wetre 
flode underflowen, firgenstreaamum 

swide besuncen, and on sunde awox 

ufan ySum Seaht, anum getenge 

liSendum wuda lice mine, 

hefde feorh cwico, 3a ic of fetmum cwom 
brimes and beames on blacum hregle: 
sume weron hwite hyrste mine, 

3a mec lifgende lyft upp ahof 

wind of wege, siddan wide ber 

ofer seolhbado. Saga, hwet ic hatte! 


Sub. F. Cygnine. Swans. 

Gen. Cygnus. True Swans. 

XLII. 1. swan. Swan; doubtfully derived from the 
root of L. sonare, to sound. ME. swan, swon; OHG. swan, 
swana,; G. schwan, Icel. swanr, used only in a poetical 
sense. At present three species of swans are found in 
England. The most common species, the whistling or 
wild swan (cygnus musicus), was known to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as its peculiar song is described in Riddle 8. The mute 
swan (cygnus olor) is said to have been introduced into 
England by Richard I. towards the end of the 12th cent. 
It now exists as a semi-domesticated species. 
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WW. 131. 13, 459. 22, Z7A. 239. 9: olor, swan; 131. 12: herodius ~ ; 417. 
16: holor ~ ; 287.4: diomedia uel herodioe ~ ; Lchdm, 2. 196. 20: swan; Cp. 
H.134: Aolor,suan; £p.-Er.700: olor, suan; WW. 294. 4,459.22: ~ swon; 
349. 16: aluor, swon odSe ilfatu; Shrn. 29: cicnum, suon; Beo. 200: swan- 
rade; PA. 137: swanes fedre; WW. 284. 14: olor, swann; 4. Hex. 8.13: 
sume béod langsweorede, swa-swa swanas and ielfetan, Sat hie arecean him 
mezgen mete be Sam grunde. 


For instances of szvax in local names, see Cod. Dip. 6. 339. 


2. ilfetu. Swan. Cf. Icel. a//t, swan. 


WW. 349. 16: aluor, swon, oe ilfatu ; 459. 22: olor, swan, ilfetu, swon; 
131. 8, cignus, ylfete; 318. 12: olor uel cignus, ylfette; Ep. 718: olor, cignus, 
wlbitu ; Z¢@A. 240. 10: cicnum, wluetu; Seaf. 19: hwilum ylfete song: 4, 
Hex. 8.12: sume beod langsweorede, swa-swa swanas and ielfetan; Z/. 
718: olor gr(a)ece, latine cignus, ¢bitu. 


Riddle 8 describes the whistling swan (cyguus musicus) - 


Hrezgl min swigad, Sonne ic hrusan trede 
odde Ba wic buge odde wado drefe. 
Hwilum mec ahebbad ofer heleSa byht 
hyrste mine and Seos hea lyft 

and mec Sonne wide wolcna strengu 

ofer folc byred : fretwe mine 

swogad hlude and swinsiad 

torhte singad, Sonne ic getenge ne beom 
flode and foldan ferende gest. 


Sub. F. Anatine. True Ducks. 

XLII. 1. ened. Duck and drake. ME. ened, ende ; 
OHG. anut, anit; G. ente; L. anas. Ened was the com- 
mon name for duck in OE., dace being found only once. 
Bones of the common wild duck (avas boschas) have been 
found in Eng. peat bogs. 

WW. 131. 24: amas, ened; 258.9: anatis ~; 258. 10, 318. 9, 349. 24, 
ZE. Gr. 25. 6: anela ~; 258. 11, 434. 22: larax ~; Cp. A. 569: aneta, 
enid ; Zf.17: ~ aenid; Z£r.17: ~ aenit; Z¢/A. 240. 21, WW. 284.10: ~ 
wened; ZdA4. 240. 22, WW, 284. 11: wel anmax, ened; Lehdm. 2. 196. 20: 
zened ; Cod. Dip. 1. 258.5: 08 enede mere; 5. 216. 35: to enedforda. 


2. diice. Duck; found only in genitive; lit. ‘a ducker,’ 
< *ducan, to duck. In ME. there are three types: dukke, 
duk, corresponding to Mod.E. duck; ddke, dook; douke, 
dowke. 
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Cod. Dip. 3. 18. 16, 17: andlang Osrices pulle Sat hit cymd on ducan 
seade; of ducan seade Set hit cymd on Rischale; 3. 399. 18: ondlang 
Osrices pulle, and swa Set hit cymd on ducan seade; of ducan seade Seat 
hit cymd on Rischale. 


Ord. Ardeiformes. Herons, Storks and Ibises. 
Sub. Ord. Ardezx. Herons. 
F. Arderidz. True Herons. 


Gen. Ardea. Grey Herons. 


XLIV. hragra. Common heron (ardea cinerea); proba- 
bly of imitative origin. MHG. reiger; G. rether; Icel. 
hegri. Bones of the common heron are frequently found 
in East Anglian bogs. This bird is a favorite quarry of 
the falcon, and when falconry was at its height, heronries 
were protected by law in England and other European 
countries. 

WW. 131. 14, 287. 3, 351. 25, 356. 30: ardea, hragra; A. Gl. 307.3: ~ 
hrahra ; Z¢A. 240. 30: ~ rahgre: Cp. A. 72g: ardia et die perdulum, hragra; 
Ep.-Er. 42. ardea et dieperdulum ~ ; Ld. 214: die perdulum ~ ; Shrn. 29. 18: 


larum ~. 


Gen. Nycticorax. Night-Herons. 

XLV. 1. nihthrefn. Lit. ‘night-raven’; the common 
night-heron (ycticorax nycticorax). ME. xnyghteraven; 
OHG. nahthraban ; G. nachtrabe ; \cel. natthrafn. 

This word has been variously interpreted as owl, 
night-jar and night-heron, but the weight of evidence 
seems to favor the last theory. Nzththrefn is usually 
glossed nicticorax, a word which presents some difficulties. 
In the 15th cent. glossaries it glosses nyghtcraw (night- 
crow) which is identical with the night-raven, according 
to the Cent. Dict. Glanvil in his De Propriet. Rerum p. 
430, says: ‘The nighte crowe hyghte Nicticorax and hath 
that name for he louith the nyghte and fleeth and seeketh 
hys meete by nyghte.’ The Cent. Dict. identifies both the 
night-raven and night-crow with the night-heron, and 
adds: ‘The common European bird to which the name 
night-heron (and also night-raven) was originally applied 
is ardea nycticorax of the older writers’ [identical with 
nycticorax nycticorax above]. 
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WW. 287. 2: nocticorax, hrefn; 261. 12: ~nihtrefn; 453. 12: ~ niht- 
hremn; Z¢4. 240. 35: ~ nihtrem; WW. 132. 3: nicticorax, nihtremn; Zr. 
674: ~ necihrebn; Zp. 674: mycticorax, naechthraebn ; Cp. N. 145: moctua, 
naehthraefn; Zd. 204: ~ necthtrefn; Zf. 673: ~ naechthraebn, a/i dicunt 
nectigalae; Zr.673: ~ necthraebn, nacthegelae; Cant. Ps. 101.7: nocticorax, 
nihthrefn ; Vesp. Ps. tor. 7: nwhthrefn; Th. Ps. ror. 5: nihthrefne ; Spl. 
Ps, 101.7: nihtrefen; Shrn. 29: noctuam, necstrepin, standing for necctrefin 
= nihthrefn, on the authority of Dr. Schlutter. 


2. nihthréc. Lit. ‘night-rook’; < nit + hrdc; used in 
the same connection as xihthrefn. 


Lamb Ps. tol. 7: nycticorax, nihtroc. 


Gen. Botarus. Bitterns. 


XLVI. 1. raredumle. Bittern (4otarus stellaris) ; < rar- 
ian, roar + dumle, pelican. G. rohrdommel. Long ago the 
bittern ceased to breed in England, but before the recla- 
mation of the bogs and fens, it was a very common bird, 
and was regarded as a great delicacy for the table. It 
makes a bellowing or booming sound that was once com- 
monly believed to be produced by the bird thrusting its 
beak and head beneath the water. This is described in 
Thomson's Seasons. 


‘ The bittern knows his time, with bill submerged, 
To shake the sounding marsh.’ 


This peculiar booming sound of the bittern offers a possi- 
ble explanation of the following reference: Shru. 29. 6: 
raredumlz, onocratalum, avis que sonitum facit in aqua. 
In 1544 Turner gave the name of miredromdle to the bit- 
tern, the first part mire meaning a bog. 


WW. 195. 27: buban, raredumble; 260. 1, 460. Ig: onocratarum ~; 285. 
10: onagratulus, raredumbla; Z/A. 241. 20: origratulus, radumbel. 


2. felofor. Bittern. This word, variously glossed by 
onocratalus, porphyrio, and torax (lor thorax, breast) is evi- 
dently a water-fowl. I have called it a bittern on the 
strength of a reference in Cockayne’s Shrine, which places 
it in the same gloss with raredum/ae, bittern. There also 
appears in the Shrine the following reference to porphyrio, 
properly the sultana-hen: Porphirionem non fit in Brittania. 
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Felofor is wrongly called fieldfare by Sweet, Hall and 
Newton in the Dict. of Birds. Feldefare, appearing as 
feldeware, is the OE. word for fieldfare. The derivation of 
felofor is uncertain, although Newton says it = fallow- 
farer, < fealo, fallow + faran, to fare. 


Shrn. 29: onocratalum, raredumlae vel felofor; WW. 287. 2: torax, feol- 
ufor; 469. 22: porfyrio, fealfor; Zp. 807: ~ feolofor; Er. 807: porfirio, fel. 
usor; WW. 259.5: porphyric, fealuor; Cp. O. 175; onocratallus, felufer ; 
Cp. P. 517: porfyrio ~ ; T. 215: torax, felofeard ; Zp. 1027: ~ felofearth ; 
Er. 1027: ~ felufrech. 


Sub. Ord. Ciconii. Storks. 
Gen. Ctconia. True Storks. 


XLVII. store. Stork: no doubt the common white 
stork of Europe (ciconia ciconia), which is a frequent visitor 
to England. Only about thirteen records exist of the 
presence of the black stork on the island. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who visited Ireland in 1185, says, in his Zofo- 
graphia Hibernica, that ‘Storks (ciconi@) are very rare 
throughout the whole island, and they are black (7//e 
nigre). From this one might infer that the black stork 
was not unknown in England at that time. ME. stork ; 
Icel. storki; OHG. stork ; G. storch. 


WW. 131. 25, 259. 13, 285. 3, 364. 13, Ch. C. 405, Er. 259, Z¢A. 240. 19, 4. 
Gr. 25. 6, AE. Gl. 307. 4: ciconia, storc; Ld. 206: ~ storhc; AZ. H. 1. 404. 25, 
Jer. 8.7: store and swalewe heoldon Sone timan heora tocymes. 


Ord. Gruiformes. Crane-like Birds. 
Sub. Ord. Grues. True Cranes. 


XLVIII. 1. cran. Crane. The name belonged origi- 
nally to the common crane (grus grus), which, until the 
seventeenth century, bred abundantly in the fen countries 
of Great Britain, and was greatly prized as food. Now it 
is an accidental visitor. 


WW, 132. 21, 259. 14, 285.9, 413. 32, 4. Gl. 307. 3, AE. Gr. 14. 3: grus, 
cran; ZdA, 240. 18: crus, cran. 


For instances of cran in local names, see Cod. Dip. 6. 274. 
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2. cranoc. Crane. Gr. yépavos; OHG. cranuh,; G. 
kranich ; \cel. trani (for kranz). 


Cp. G. 164: grauis, cornuc; G. 162: grus, gruis, cornoch. 


Ord. Charadriiformes. Bustards and Plovers. 
Sub. Ord, Charadrii. Waders. 

F. Charadriide. Plovers and Snipes. 

Sub. F. Charadriine. True Plovers. 


XLIX. hulfestre. Plover. 


WW. 132. 12: pluvialis, hulfestre ; 287. 14: cuipelia, hulfestran. 


Gen. Vanellus. Lapwings. 

L. lepewince. Lapwing (vanellus vanellus); < hléapan, 
to run + wince: the second part of the word is literally 
a winker, but we must assign to the verb wink its original 
sense which is preserved in G. wanken, to totter (cf. 
Skeat’s Dict.). Hence the word really means ‘one who 
turns about in running,’ apparently referring to the bird’s 
irregular, twitching mode of flight. ME. /apwing ; Gower, 
lappewinke. 

W W., 260. 2, 367. 29: cucu, hleapewince; 285. 11, Z¢A. 240. 26: cucurata 
~; Cp. C. 951: cucuzata, lepuuince; Zr. 264: ~ laepeuince; Zd. 210. ~ 
lepiumce: A. Gl. mote: cucu, lapawinca. 


Sub. F. Scolopacinz. Snipes. 


Gen. Scolopax. Woodcocks. 


LI. 1. wuducoce. Woodcock (scolopax rusticula); < 
wudu, wood + cocc, cock. ME. wodekoc. 
WW. 258.5: acega, wuducocé; Zdd. 240. 28: ~ wudecocc; WW. 132. 


20: acegia, snite wel wudecocc. 


2. wuduhona. Woodcock; < wudu, wood + hana, cock. 


Cp. P. 183: pantigatum, uuduhona. 


3. holthana. Woodcock; < holt, wood + hana, cock. 


WW. 344. 30, Zp. 41: acega, holthana; Cp. A.125: ~ holthona; £7. 41: 
accega, holtana. 
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4. wudusnite. Woodcock; < wudu, wood + suite, snipe. 
Sweet calls this bird the woodcock, and the derivation 
seems to bear it out. The woodcock is a bird of the 
woodland, while the Snipe frequents the marshes and fens. 


WW, 363. 27: cardiolus, wudusnite ; Cp. C. 258: ~ uudusnite. 


Gen. Gallinago. True Snipes. 


LII. 1. snite. Snipe. ME. suite, snyte,; perhaps allied 
to snort, probably having reference to the bird’s long bill. 


WW. 285. 12, 344. 38, Cp. C. 138: acegia, snite; WW. 132. 20: aceta, 
snite uel wudecocc. 


2. heferbl#te. Snipe. This word does not appear in 
ME. but is preserved in Mod.E. as hammer-bleat and 
heather-bleat, a snipe. In the dictionaries it is variously 
termed sea gull, bittern, and hawk. Once it appears as 
hefendblete (‘haven-screamer,’ gull) but this is probably for 
he ferblete, the usual form; < hefer, a he-goat (L. caper) + 
bletan, to bleat, lit. a ‘ goat-bleater.’ This seems to describe 
accurately the male snipe, whose love song resembles the 
bleating of agoat. Hence in many languages the snipe is 
known by names signifying ‘flying goat,’ ‘heaven’s ram,’ 
as in Scotland the ‘ heather-bleater.’ Cf. Dict. of Birds. 

WW. 260. 3, 358. 7: dicoca, heferblete ; 116. 41: ~ haferblate wel pur ; 
361.17: dugium, heferblete ; 131.29: ~ haefenblete; 194.17: dicoca, hefer- 
blata; Cp. B. 96: ~haebreblete; Zp. 124: ~ hraebrebletae; Zr. 124: 
~ hebrebletae ; 2. Gl. 307. note: dicoca, hauerbleta. 


Gen. Pelidna. Duntlins. 

LILI. pair. Dunlin (felidna alpina) ; also called purr or 
purre. The dunlin like the. snipe and most of his allies, 
exercises himself in peculiar flights and makes a peculiar 
whistling sound. The resemblance of the dunlin to the 
snipe, both in appearance and habits, would seem to ex- 
plain the following reference. 


WW.116. 41: dicoca, haferblate ue/ pur; 285.10: onagratulus, raradumla 
Set is pur. 
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Ord. Lariformes. Gulls. 

F. Laridz. Gulls and Terns. 

Sub. F. Sterninez. Terns. 

LIV. stearn. This word has often been confounded 
with the OE. s/er and s/ern, starling, but its occurrence in 
the Seafarer and the gloss gavia, gull (Er. 1116), prove that 
it is a water bird. Grein interprets it as sea-swallow, 
another name of the tern, and Sweet in his A. S. Reader 
also calls ita tern. It seems very probable that the Mod. 
E. starn and stern, used in England for the tern, are from 
the OE. stearn. The following quotation from the Dict. of 
Birds is suggestive: ‘Starn was used in Norfolk in the 
middle of this century for the bird known by the book 
name of black tern, thus confirming Turner, who, in 1544, 
described that species as ‘ostrati lingua sterna appellata.’ 
In at least one instance the word has been confounded 
with one of the old forms of the modern starling. To 
Turner’s name we owe the introduction by Linnzus of 
Sterna into scientific nomenclature. ‘/kstern’ is another 
Dutch form of the word.’ Dr. Schlutter (Axg/ia 19. 461.) 
identifies stearn with isern, but the words are in no case 
glossed the same. The meaning of the L. deacita is uncer- 
tain. 

WW. 358. 1, 260. 12, Cp. B. 61: beacita, stearn; WW.131. 11: beactta uel 
sturnus~; Cp. F. 163: fida~; ZdA. 240. 29; beatita~; WW. 286. 7: 
beatica, tearn; Ep. 125: beacita, stearno; Er. 125: diacita, stern; Zr. 1116: 
gavia, avis gui dicitur, sterna sax; Seaf. 23: Ser him stearn oncw2?d isig- 


feSera. 


Sub. F. Larinz. Gulls. 

LV. m#@w. Mew or sea-gull. The word mew was 
perhaps originally imitative of the mew or cry of the 
bird. In the 15th cent. glosses the word semewe appears 
for the first time. ME. mewe; OHG. méh; G. mivwe ; 
Icel. mar. 


WW. 131. 30: alcedo uel alcion, mew; 356. 27: alcido ~; A. Gl. 307. 5, 
ZdA. 240. 25, A. Gr. 37.7: alcedo~ ; Cp. A.478: alcido, meau ; G. 29: gabea 
~; L. 50: farus ~ ; Ep. 610: laris, men; Zr. 610: ~ meu; Shrn. 29. 2: 
/arum, meu uel meg; An. 371: se greaga mew; Seas. 22: mew singende 
fore medodrince ; Aid. 25.6: hwilum mawes song ; //usé. Mes. 25: ongin 
mere secan, mzwes edel., 
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Ord. Ralliformes. Rails. 
F. Rallidz. Rails and Water-Hens. 
Sub. F. Ralline. Rails. 


Gen. Crex. Land-Rails. 
LVI. secgscara. Corn-crake or land-rail (crex crezx). 
Cf. Icel. skart, sea-mew. 


WW, 287. 11: ortigometra, secgscara. 


Hall calls secgscara a quail, but wrongly I believe. 
Coturnix is the usual L. word for quail, while ortygometra 
(dprvE+untnp) is properly ‘ quail mother,’ a bird that leads 
the quails in their migrations across the sea, i. e. the land- 
rail or corn-crake. Moreover the first part of the OE. 
word, secg (sedge), would seem to suggest the fondness of 
the land-rail for the reeds of the fens and marshes. 


Sub. F. Fulicine. Coots. 

LVII. 1. dopenid. Common coot (/fu/ica atra) ; << stem 
of dopettan, to dip + enid, duck: lit. ‘dipping duck.’ 

WW’, 132. 18: fulica, dopenid ; Cp. F. 382: funix, gonot uel doppa enid ; 
Ep.-Er. 419: fulix, ganot uel dopaenid; CG. F. 397: fulice gen(us) auis 


marinae. 


2. iphebbe. Coot; < apahebban, to lift up, ‘tail-lifter.’ 
Found only in genitive. 


Th. Ps. 103. 17: fulicae domus, uphebbean hus. 


LVIII. 1. dopfugel. Lit. ‘dipping fowl’; < dopettan, 
to dip + fuge/, fowl. Wiilker says, ‘the moorhen—still 
called in Dutch doopvogel,’ but it seems to have been used 
as a general term for diving fowl. It is glossed mergulus, 
which is the didapper or little grebe in the 15th cent. 
glosses. 

Shrn, 29: mergulum, niger avis, mergit sub aquam pisces quarere, i. e. dop- 
fugel. The moorhen would hardly be described as a black bird (iger avis). 
WW. 258. 14, ZdA. 240. 23: mergus, dopfugel; WW. 284.8: mergulus ~. 


2. fugeldoppe. Diving fowl. 


WW. 131. 20: mergulus, fugeldoppe. 
13 
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3. scealfor. Diving fowl. 


WW. 258. 13: mergulus, scealfor; 287. 5: turdella ~ ; 287. 6, 518. 10: 
mergula ~ ; 444. 21: mergulis ~ ; 131. 19: mergus, scealfr: A. Gi. 307. 6: 
mergus uel mergulus, scealfra; Cp. M. 160: mergulus, scalfur; E£p.-Er. 647: 
~ scalfr; Hpt. G/. 418. 70: 3a geseah he swimman scealfran on flode, and 
gelome doppetan adune to grunde, ehtende Searle Sera ea fixa. Da het 
Martinus 3a wedleasan fugelas des fixnodes geswican, and to westene 
sidian; and 3a scealfran gewiton aweg to holte hom; . H. 2. 516. 6-12: 
3a geseah he symman scealfran on flode, and gelome dopettan adune to 
grunde, ehtende Searle Sere ea fixa. Da cwxd se halga wer to his geferan. 
‘Das fugelas habbad feonda gelicnysse, Se gehwilce menn unwere beswicad, 
and gredelice gripad to grimre helle.’ Da het Martinus 3a mzSleasan fuge- 
las Ses fixnodes geswican, and to westene sidian; and Sa scealfran gewi- 
ton aweg to holte. 


Ord. Columbiformes. Pigeons. 

LIX. culfre. The general term for dove; preserved in 
Mod.E. culver, the name of the wood-pigeon in the 
south and east of England. ME. culver, colfre, culfre. 


W W. 260. 6, 286. 1, 367. 30, AE. Gi. 307. 4, ZdA. 240. 36, AE. Gr. 25. 6: 
columba, culfre; WW. 131. 30: ~ culfer; 360. 6: dariona, culfran sunu; 
Lehdm, 1. 170. 12: culfron; 2. 196. 21, 246.1: culfrena briddas; 2. 209. 13: 
culfran scearne ; 3. 200. 18: culfran gesid sume unrotnysse getacnad ; Past. 
Care 237. 21: beo ge....sua bilwite sua culfran; 237. 22, 23: Sere cul- 
fran biliwitnesse; A. S¢. 1. 54. 73: and an scinende culfre scet of 3am 
fyre; 1. 58. 127: anre culfran anlicnysse; 1. 58. 130: culfran; Bd H.135.1. 
se Drihtnes Gast ofer hiene astige on culfran onlicnesse; 157. 10: aris 3u 

. min culfre; 23. 27: ah twegen culfran briddas him geniht-sumedan ; 
Gen. 1451: haswe culfran; 1464: 3a wes culufre eft of cofan sended ymb 
wucan ; 1477: Sa gyt se eadega wer ymb wucan Sriddan wilde culufran ane 
sende; Gen. 8. 8, 10, 12: culfran; Th. Ps. 67. 13, Vesp. Ps., Cant. Ps., Spl. Ps. 
67.14: culfran; Th. Ps., Spl. Ps. 54.6, Vesp. Ps. 54.7: culfran; Cant, Ps. 54. 
7: culfre; A/¢. 3.16: culfran; Lind. Mt. 3. 16: culfre; Aft. 10. 16: culfran: 
Lind. Mt. 10. 16: culfre ; M¢. 16.17: culfran bearn; AZZ. 1. 10: culfran ; Lind. 
Mk. 1.10: culfre; Z&. 2. 24: twa turtlan, ode twegen culfran-briddas; Lind. 
Lk, 2. 24: culfras birdas; /#. 1.32: culfran: Lind. /n.1. 32: culfre: Lev. 1. 
14: culfran briddas; culfranmere occurs in Cod. Dip. 3. 570; Vesp. Hy. 3. 11: 
ic smegu swe swe culfre; Zev. 5.7: twegenculfran briddas; 5. 11: culfran; 
Gen. 15. 9: geoffra me to lace... sume turtlan and sume culfran; ©. /. 
I. 104. 21: 3a 3a se Halga Gast, on culfran hiwe, uppon him gereste; 140. 
2: ane culfran; 140. 4, 15: twegen culfran-briddas; 142. 7: culfran sind 
swide unsceddige fugelas ; 320. 1: on anre culfran anlicnysse ; 320. 2: on 
culfran hiwe ; 320. 12, 31: on culfran anlicnysse; 322.6: on culfran; 368. 
3: eadig eart Su, culfran sunu ; 368. 4: on culfran anlicnysse ; 368.5: nu 
gecigde se Hzlend Petrum culfran bearn; 406. 18, 20: culfran; 412. 10: se 
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lareow bid culfran cypa; 444. 10: ic geseah Sa wlitegan swilce culfran 
astigende ofer streamlicum ridum, and unascegendlic bred stemde of hire 
gyrlum; 584. 28: hwet sind Sas de her fleogad swa swa wolcnu, and swa 
swa culfran to heora ehdyrlum; 584. 32: se witega.... gecigde hi culfran, 
and fleogende wolcnu ; 584. 34: culfre is bilewite nyten ; 586. 1: sodlice a 
halgan apostolas weron swilce culfran zt heora eh-dyrlum; 586. 6: se is 
glida, na culfre zt his eh-3yrlum; 42. H. 2. 40. 3: and Godes Gast com on 
anre culfran hiwe ; 42. 34: S3a8a he was gesewen on anre culfran anlicnysse ; 
44.16: on culfran gelicnysse; 44. 1g: ac he com ofer Criste on culfran 
hiwe ; 44. 24: we redad on bocum be dere culfran gecynde; 44. 34: on 
culfran; 46. 1: Set he hebbe bilewitnysse Sere culfran; 46. 3, 4: swa swa 
seo culfre is buton geallan, and ne begange nan reaflac, ne nanes mannes 
ne ehte, Se ma Se seo culfre ded; 46. 14: nefS he na culfran Seawas, ac 
hef3 Ses blacan hremmes; 46. 16: se Se reaflac lufad, he bid glida, and na 
culfre ; 46. 18: ne ded seo culfre na swa, ne leofaS heo be nanum deade; 
46. 19: be Sere culfran gecynde; 46. 20: uton habban... Sere culfran 
unsceddignysse ; 184. 17: sawle bedan to heofenan, on anre culfran hiwe ; 
210. 32: culfran we offriad; Grein’s Bisl. A.S. Prosa 3. 130. 472: Sonne 
sceolde culfre fleogan of Sere gyrde foreweardre up 03 Sone heofon ; 3. 131. 
506: Ser of sona fleah culfre; Sa/. (Pr). 186. 29: ic Se secge, culfre is 
selust, heo getacnad Sone Haligan Gast; Shr. 54. 14: on culfran hiwe. 


F. Columbidz. True Pigeons. 
Gen. Columba. Wood-pigeons. 


LX. 1. ciiscote. Wood-pigeon, ring-dove (columba 
palumbus) ; still called cushat or cowshot in the northern 
dialects and in Scotland. The word has no cognates 
in the other Teutonic languages, and its etymology is 
obscure. The element scote, scute, is apparently a deriva- 
tive of sceotan, to shoot, and may mean a shooter, or 
darter. (Cf. MN. &. Dict.) ME. cowscot, couscot. 


WW, 286. 2: palumba, cuscote uel wuduculfre ; Z¢7A. 240.40: ~ cuscote ; 
Cp. P. 136: palumbes ~ ; WW. 260.7: pudumbra, cusceote; Zp. 829: palum- 
pes, cuscutan; Er. 829: palumpes, cuscotae. 


2. wuduculfre. Wood-pigeon. 


WW. 286. 2: palumba, cuscote uel wuduculfre; A. G/. 307.4: ~ wude- 
culfre; WW. 131. 32: palumous, wudeculfre. 


3. diffe. Dove; a hypothetical form found only in the 
compound dufedoppa, pelican. 
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F. Peristeridez. Ground-pigeons. 
Sub. F. Tuturine. Turtle-doves. 


Gen. Turtur. Turtle-doves. 


LXI. 1. turtle. Turtle-dove (turtur turtur); a redupli- 
cated form, prob. imitative of the cooing of a dove. ME. 
turtle, also tortor ; G. turtel (taube); OF. turtre ; F. tourtre ; 
It. tortora; L. turtur. 


WW. 132. 1, 4. Gl. 307. 11, AL. Gr. 14. 2: turtur, turtle; A. Gr. 48. 16: 
hic turtur, Seos turtle ; Z¢A. 240.37: turtura, turtle ; AL. H. 2. 210. 34: turt- 
lan we offriad ; Cant. Ps. 83. 4: turlea; Th. Ps. 83.3: turtle; Spl. Ps. 83.3: 
turtlah; Z&. 2, 24: twa turtlan; Zev. 1. 14: turtlan; AZ. A. 1. 140. 2: ane 
turtlan; 140. 5: twa turtlan; 140. 15: Sonne sceole we him bringan twa 
turtlan ; 140. 22: lytel wes an lamb, ode twa turtlan, Gode to bringenne ; 
142. 12: 3a turtlan getacniad clannysse; 142. 16: Sonne geoffrad he Sa 
turtlan; Gen. 15. 9: geoffra me to lace.... sume turtlan and sume culfran ; 
Lev. 5.7: bringe [he] twa turtlan; 5. 11: turtlan. 


2. turtur. Turtle-dove; < L. ¢urtur. 

Lind, Lk. 2. 24: tuoe tuturas; Surt. Ps. 83. 4, Vesp. Ps. 83. 3: speara 
gemoeted him hus and tutur nest; B/. H. 23. 27: twegen culfran briddas 
and twegen turturan gemeccan. 


Ord. Galliformes. Game-Birds. 
F. Phasianide. Partridges. 
Sub. F. Perdicine. 


Gen. Coturntx. Quaitls. 


LXII. 1. erschen. Quail (coturnix coturnix); < erse, 
stubble-field + hen. 

WW. 132. 10: coturnix, zrschen ; 287.12: ~ erschen; AE. Gi. 307.9: ~ 
erschen; WW. 460. 2: ortigomera ~; Spl. Ps. 104. 38. Marg. Ref.: hi 
bedon and com erschen (coturnix) ; Exod. 16. 13: Drihten gesende swa 
micel fugolcyn on hira wicstowe swilce erschenna, Set is on Lyden coturnix. 


2. nihtlecan. Quail. 


Cant. Ps. 104. 40: biddz®d flesces and kym3d Sz nihtlecen hlaef hefonzxs 
gefylled hie. 


3. edischen. Quail; < edisc, pasture + hen. 

WW. 367. 34: ciaus, edischen; 260. 32: ~ edischenn ; 380. 18: cofurnix, 
edischen ; Vesp. Ps. 104. 40: ~ edeschen; C. O. 236; ortigometra, edi- 
schen ; Zp. 714: ortigomera, edischen ; Zr. 714: ~ edischenim ; ©. G/. 307. 
note: gaus, hedeshen: Spl. 7s. 104. 38: hi baedon and com edischen (cotur- 
nix). 
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4. wuduhenn. Quail; < wudu, wood + enn, hen. 
Cp. C. 840: coturno, wodhe. 


5. wihtel. Quail; a hypothetical form given by Sweet _ 
and Hall. G. wachtel. 


Sub. F. Phasianinz. Pheasants. 
Gen. Phasianus. True Pheasants. 


LXIII. 1. w6rhana. Pheasant (phaszanus colchicus). At 
present the pheasant exists, in England, in a semi-domesti- 
cated state. In regard to its introduction Hudson says 
in his British Birds, ‘When and by whom it was intro- 
duced into England is not known. There is evidence 
that the bird existed and was held in great esteem in this 
country before the Norman Conquest; and the belief is 
that it was brought hither by the Romans, who were 
accustomed to introduce strange animals into the countries 
they conquered.’ 

WW. 260. 4: fusianus, worhana ; 285.13: /ursianus ~ ; 402.3: fasianus 
~ ; 4. Gl. 307. note: fusionus ~ ; Cp. F. 22: fasianus, worhona; ZdA. 240. 


27: fursianus, morhana; £/. 424: fasianus, uuorhaga; Zr. 424: fassianus, 
uuorhana. 


2. worhenn. Probably a pheasant. The gloss cracinus 
is of uncertain meaning. 


WW. 215. 1, 380. 18: cracinus, worhenn. 


Il. Domestic Fowl. 
LXIV. 1. capun. Capon; < L. cafo; Gr. earov; ME. 
capon, capun ; F. chapon. 
WW, 132. 34, 286. 32: gallinaceus, capun ; 132. 32: ca~po~. 


2. cicen. Chicken. ‘Cicen is a diminutive, from A.S. 


cocc, formed by adding ex and modifying vowel’ (Skeat). 
ME. chiken, chekin; G. kiichlein. 
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WW. 132. 35, 260. 33: pullus, cicen; 184. 11; coguina uel culina~; . 
Gl. 307.9: fullus, cicen odSe brid odde fola; Z¢A. 241. 64: ~ ciacen; 241. 
63 : coguina, ciacene; Hpt. G/. 494. 17: culine, cycene, coguine ; AL. Gr. 273. 
18: gallina congregat pullos suos sub alas, henn gegaderad hire cicenu under 
fidSerum ; AZZ. 23. 37: cicenu; 76., Zind.: cicceno; Lchdm, 3. 204.31: henne 
mid cicenum ; 2. 312. 16: cicene mete. 


3. coc, kok. Cock; male of the common domestic fowl 
(gallus domesticus) ; ultimately imitative of the crowing or 
clucking of the cock. ME. cock, cok, cocc,; I\cel.. kokkr ; 
Dan. kok ; L. coco. 


ZE. Gr. 28. 19: gallus, cocc; WW. 132. 33, 286. 31, AZ. Gl. 307.8: ~ coc; 
283. 11: culina ~ ; 329. 27: cocus~; Hpt. Gil. 518. 13: pullorum, cocca; 
Lchdm. 3. 6. 5: Sonne coccas crawan; A/¢. 26. 34: Set on Syssere nihte, 
zrdam Se cocc crawe, Sriwa Su widsecst min; 26. 74: and hredlice creow 
se cocc; 26. 75: se cocc crawe; /n. 13. 38: crewd se cocc; Cp. C. 954: 
culinia, cocas; Past. Care 461.1: Sas cocces Seaw is dat he micle hludor 
singd on uhtan Sonne on dewgred; 459. 29: hwa sealde kokke wisdom ; 


459. 31: wghwelc Sera halgena lareowa....habbad onlicnysse Sam 
kokkum, Se on distrum niehtum crawad; 459. 32: swa swa kok on niht; 
461.12: se kok... erdemBe he crawan wille, hef8 up his fidru, and wecd 


hine selfne. 
4. diice. Duck; see XLIII. 2. 


5. diiceling. Duckling; not recognized by the Cent. 
Dict. or N. E. Dict. as an OE. word, but it occurs once in 
an OE. charter; < dice, duck + dim., ding. 


Cod, Dip. 4. 92. 31: into duceling mere. 
6. ened. Duck; see XLIII. 1. 


7. fola. Young of domestic fowl. 


. Gl. 307.9: pullus, cicen ode brid odde fola; A. Gr. 28. 16: ~ fola 
odde brid. 


8. gandra. Gander; see XLI. 3. 
9g. gos. Goose; see XLI. I. 
10. gésfugol. Goose; see XLI. 2. 


11. hadmhenn. Hen; < “am, home + “enn, hen. 


Lehmd. 2. 244. 25: ham and wilda henna. 
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12. hana. Cock; older Teut. name of the cock, which 
appears in Goth. hana; OHG. hano; G. hahn; \cel. hani ; 
lit. ‘a singer,’ < root of L. canere, to sing. 


WW. 260. 37, 413. 34: gallus, hana; Lchdm. 3. 145. 24: hanan; 4. ZH. 2. 
246.4: se hana; /m. 13. 38: se hona; Lind. Mt. 26. 34, 74,75: hona; AZZ. 
14. 68: se hana creow. 


Riddle 43 is interpreted as the cock and the hen: 


Ic seah wyhte wretlice twa 

undearnunga ute plegan 

hemedlaces: hwitloc anfeng 

wlanc under wedum, gif Sas weorces speow, 
femne fyllo. Ic on flette mag 

Surh runstafas rincum secgan, 

Sam Se bec witan, bega «tsomne 

naman Sara wihta. Dzr sceal Nyd wesan 
twega oder and se torhta Aisc 

an an linan, Acas twegen, 

Hegelas swa some, hwylc Ses hordgates 
cegan crefte 3a clamme onleac, 

de Sa redellan wid rynemenn 

hygefzste heold heortan bewrigene 
ordsoncbendum. Nu is undyrne 

werum zt wine, hu 3a wihte mid us 
heanmode twa hatne sindon. 


13. henn. Hen; fem. of mas. OE. ana. Early Mod. 
E. henne; ME. hen; D. hen; OHG. henna; G. henne ; 
equiv. to D. doen; OHG. hin; G. huhn; \cel. hana. 


A. Gr. 25. 5, 273. 17, 4E. Gl. 307. 9: gallina, henn; WW, 286. 33: ~ hen; 
286. 34: ornitha, henn; Ine’s Laws 70: henna; Ecg. P. 57: gif swyn od8e 
henna ete of mannes lichaman, slea man Set yrfe; Zchdm. 2. 38.6: henne 
zges geolocan ; 2. 40. 10: genim hzenne rysele; 2. 196. 21: hznne flesc ; 3. 
174. 33: gif him Since Set he feala henna geseo ode hebbe ; Set bid god ; 
3. 176.1: gyf man mete det he henne egeru hebbe, odde dicge ne deah 
hym Sat; 3. 204. 30: henne egru lecgan gestreon mid carfulnysse ge [tac- 
nad]; 3. 204. 31: henne mid cicenum gesid ceapas eacan ge [tacnad]; Az. 
23. 37: swa seo henn hyre cycenu under hyre fySeru gegaderad ; 2d., Lind.: 
henne. 


Riddle 43 describes the cock and hen. 


14. henfugol. Hen; lit. ‘hen-fowl.’ 


Chron. 1131: Sear after swulten Sa henne fugeles; Lchdm. 1. 92. 16: 
sumum henfugule; Cod. Dip. 1. 297. 2: xx henfugla; 1. 299. 21: xx hen- 
fuglas ; 1. 312.9: x hennfuglas; 2. 355. 8: iiii hanfugulas; 2. 356. 15: iiii 
henfugeles. 
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15. wilda henn. Lit. ‘wild hen’; used to distinguish 
wild fowl from domestic fowl. 


Lchdm, 2. 244. 25: ham and wilda henna. 


Gen. Pavo. Peacocks. 

16. pawa. Common peacock (favo cristatus) ; a native 
of India, said to have been introduced into Europe by 
Alexander the Great. L. favo; G. pfau. 

. Gil. 307.5: pauo, pawa; ZdA. 241. 68: ~ pawa; WW. 131. 9: pauo, 
pauus, pawe ; Cp. P. 131: pauo, pauua; £f.-Er. 826: pave ~ ; A. Gr.g. 3: 
~ pawe; PA. 312; onlicost pean; Lechdm. 2. 196. 19: fuglas Sade heard 
flasc habbad, pawa, swan, ened. 


III. General Terms. 


The scheme of arrangement is as follows: 


brid; fléogend,and compounds ; fugo/,and compounds. 
Foreign birds. 

Fabulous birds. 

Words wrongly interpreted as bird names. 

Unsolved problems. 


TSO Pf 


LXV. brid; bird, in Northumbrian. In OE. used only 
as a general name for the young of any of the feathered 
tribe. Now used generically in place of the older term 
fowl. ‘Found in literature down to 1600; still retained 
in north. dial. asa ‘hen and her birds.’ ME. éryd, byrd. 
There is no corresponding form in any other Teutonic 
language, and the etymology is uncertain’ (cf. M. &. 
Dict.). 

Cp. P. 886: pullus, brid; AZ. Gl. 307.9: ~ cicen odde brid ode fola; A. 
Gr. 28.16: ~ fola o38e brid ; "WW. 96. 2, Vesp. Hy. 7. 21: briddas; PA. 
235: swylce earnes brid faegen fugel timber ; 372: Surh briddes had; Vesp. 
Hy. 3. 10: swe swe brid swalwan ; Zchdm. 2. 306. 7: sec lytle stanas on 
swealwan bridda magan ; 2. 306. 14: hit sculon beon micle briddas: ZA, 2. 


24: twa turtlan od8e twegen culfran briddas; ib., birdas; A. //. 1. 250. 24: 
seo modor sidd3an mid hihte bret Sat wig to bridde; 2. 144. 23: heora 
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briddum to hleowde ; Spl. Ps. 83. 3, Vesp. Ps. 83.4: briddas; Cant. Ps. 83. 
4: bryddas; Th. Ps. 146. 10: hrefnes briddum ; Vesp. Ps. 146.9: briddum 
hrefna; Cant. Ps. 146.9: briddas crawan; Zev. 1.14: Sonne bringe he turt- 
lan and culfran briddas, Past. Care 383. 29: fugla briddas. 


LXVI. 1. fléogend. General term for bird; used in 
one instance in place of fugules; < fléogan, to fly. 


Vesp. Ps. 49. 11: 3a flegendan heofones; Cant. Ps. 49. 11: Ba flegende 
and fugules hefones; Lind. Mt. 13. 32: heofnes flegende cymes; Lind. LA. 
g. 58: heofnes flegendo; 4. 4: flegendo cwomon; Lind. Mt. 8. 20: heofnes 
flegende ; 13. 4: 3a flegendo cuomun. 


2. lyftfléogend. Lit. ‘flier in the air,’ a bird; < /yf, 
air + fléogend, bird. 
Sal, 289 : lyftfleogendra. 


LXVII. 1. fugol. General term for bird in OE., which 
has now become specialized for certain kinds of poultry, 
and by sportsmen for wild ducks and wild geese. 

Early Mod.E. foul, foule; ME. foul, fowl, etc.; D. 
vogel; OHG. fogal: G. vogel; cel. fugl,; Goth. fugls, a 
fowl, bird. 


#. Gl. 307.1: auis uel uolatilis, fugel; WW. 61. 35: fugel ; 95. 10, IT: 
fugelas ; 88.6: uolatilis, fugeles ; 481. 28: altilia, fuglas; AL. Gr. 48. 17: 
aues cynnes fugel ; 56.8: Aaec auis, Ses fugel ; 77.13: ales, fugel; Sal. 218, 
420: fugol; Rid. 37.9: na wes Set na fugul ana; Gen. 1983: sang se wanna 
fugel; /ud. 207: walgifre fugel; 297: walgifrum fuglum to frofre; Cri. 636, 
645: fugel; Soul's Address 79: Su wurde xt frumsceafte ~; Crafts of Men 
85: sum sceal wildne ~ wloncne atemian ; Gen. 1460: se wilda ~; PA. 86: 
~ fedrum strong; 100: ~ fedrum wlonc; 104: se edela ~; 121: se 
haswa ~; Wand. 81: sumne ~ odber ofer heanne holm; Sa/. 254: an ~ 
sited on Filistina middelgemzerum; 279: se ~ hafad 4 heafdu; Cri. 639: 
wes Ses fugles flyht feondum on eorSan dyrne and degol; 654: 3a Ses ~ 
flyht; PA. 125: ~ geberu; Sal. 226: ne ~ flyht; Rid. 27.7: ~ wyn; 37.11: 
anna gelicness ~; An. 497: fugole gelicost; AZet. Ps. 101. §: ~; Rid. 32. 7: 
~ gelice ; Beo. 218: fugle gelicost ; Dan. 5.13: fugolas; PA. 352: fugelas 
cyrrad; Finn. 5: ~ singad; Met. Ps. 77. 27, Met. 13.95: ~; Gen. 1299, 2088, 
Dan. 507, Az. 140, Ph. 163, Met. Ps. 104. 35: fuglas ; Cri. 983, PA. 155, 159, 
330, 335, Gu. 715, 889: fugla; Met. Ps. 78. 2, Met. 27. 21, Rid. 52.4, 74.3: fu- 
glum; Sa/, 298: wildne fugel; Orosius 15. 10: Set gafol bid .. on fugela fes- 
erum; #¢. 25. 27: hi gehiran oderra fugela stemne; 39. 8: he spyrad zlce 
deg efter fuglum; Partridge 1: hyrde ic secgan gen bi sumum fugle wun- 
dorlicne ; AZ. St. 1. 376. 25: se lytla fugel; 2. 124. 20: noldon znne fugel 
acwellan ; Hpt. G/ 418. 70: 3a med leasan fugelas; Ecg. C. 38: fugelas ; 
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Sai, (Pr): on ztrenes fugeles onlicnysse; 178. 25: he gesceop fixas and 
fugelas ; Ad. and R. 204.5: saga me hu fela si fleogendra fugela cynna; 
Past. Care 331. 17: fleogende fugel; 349. 21: 3a fuglas; 383. 29: fugla 
briddas ; AZ. St. 1. 348. 7: swilce heaflice fugelas; 370. 11: be fugelum; 
386. 31; god hinne afedde Surh fugela Senunga; 492. 14: feala cynna fuge- 
las; GEN. 2. 19: God... geledde... Sere lyfte fugolas; Deut. 4. 17: 
ne nanes nytenes ne fugeles; GEN. 40. 17, 19: fugelas; Vesp. Hy. 8. 14: 
fuglas; 7.48: fugla; Gen. 7. 21: fugela; Zev. 1. 14: fugelum; Deut. 28. 
26: eallum fugelum ; GEN. 15. 10: buton 3a fugelas he ne todelde; Zé. 
13. 34: swa se fugel ded his nest under his fyderu; 74, Zind.: fugul ; 
#. H. 1. 14. 28: fugelas; 140. 6: Sas lessan lac, Set sind Sa fugelas; 142. 
5: God het gelomlice Sas fugelas offrian on his lacé; 142. 8: culfran sind 
swide unscaddige fugelas ; 142. 16: Sas twa fugel-cyn ne singad na, swa 
swa odre fugelas; 160. 34: fugelas habbad nest; 250. 22: fugelas ne 
tymad swa swa odre nytenu; 276. 3: fugelas he gesceop; 464. 24: far to 
westene, Ser nan fugel ne flyhd ; 470. 23: an lytel fugel ne befyl3 on dead 
butan Godes dihte ; 522. 7: mine gemzstan fugelas ; 546.6: sumum Seno- 
don englas, sumum fugelas; AZ. H. 2. 44. 25: heo is swide gesibsum fugel ; 
44. 28: on Ses fugeles hiwe; 46. 16: odre lytle fugelas sind lwssan Sonne 
heo sy; 90. t5: and fugelas toberon; go. 20: deoflu sind fugelas gecigede ; 
go. 21: swa swa fugelas dod gesewenlice ; 140. 7: sy lof Sam AZlmphtigan, 
Se unc Surh Disne fugel fedan wolde ; 144.18: gewitad aweg, welhreowe 
fugelas; 144. 24: ac an Sera fugela....fleah to his foton; 162. 26: se 
fugol weard gehyrsum his hesum; 206. 28: fugelas ; 318. 28: ma de wnig 
fugel his fiyhtes gewylt; 462.24: behealdad Sas fleogendan fugelas ; 462. 2 

wacan fugelas; 576. 35; gemzstra fugela; 578.6: fugelum he smeade; 516. 
Il: mxSleasan fugelas; A/¢. 6. 26: behealdad heofonan fuglas ; 14., Lind.- 
fuglasheofnes ; Aft. 13. 32: heofn-fuglas cumad ; Z4. 9. 58: heofenes fuglas ; 
Mk. 4. 4: fugelas comon; JZ&. 4. 32: heofnes fugelas; i+., Lind. heofnas 
fuglas; M¢. 8. 20: heofenes fuglas; M?¢. 13.4: fuglas comon and zton ; 
Lechdm. 2. 244.25: fugelas: St. Guth. 48.5: mislice fugela hwistlunge ; 48. 12: 
fugela; 50. 27: him Sa fugelas underdeodde weron; 52. 13: Sa fugelas; 
52. 14: Sa wildan fugelas; 52.19: wilden fuge'as ; 54. 21: swa fleah se fugel 
west ofer Set westen ; A. H.1. 14. 28, 250.22: fugelas; 250. 26: he bid fugel ; 
Th. Ps. 83. 4: fugelas ; Spl. Ps. ror. 7: fugele; Th. Ps. 103. 11: heofon- 
fugelas ; Vesp. Ps. 103. 12: fuglas; Spl. Ps. 103. 13: fugelas; Cant Ps. 103. 
12: fugles; Vesp. Ps., Cant. Ps. 148. 10: fuglas; Spl. Ps. 148, 10: fugelas; 
Th. Ps. 8.9: fleogende fuglas ; Ves. Ps. 8.9: fuglas heofenes ; Spl. Ps. 8. 
8: fugelas; Vesp. Ps. 8. 9: fugles; Cant. Ps. 78. 2: fuglas heuonas ; 
Spl. Ps. 78. 2: fugulum heofonas ; Th. Ps. 78. 2: fuglum; Vesp. Ps. 78. 2: 
fuglum heofenes ; Th. Ps. tor. 5: fugele; Chron. 671: her wes Sat mycele 
fugla well; AMfet. 24.2: ic hebbe fedru fugle swiftran; 4. Hex. 8. 8, 10: 
fuglas ; 8. 5: fuglum; A. Gr. 70. 12: swa hatte an fugel on arabiscre 
Seode: 70. 14: se fugel; AZ. Hex. 11. 25: fleogendum fugelum ; Afet. 27. 
48: swa swa fugl ode dior; Epis. Alex. (Anglia 4). 372: 5a cwoman a 
fugelas ; 374: wzron hie Sa fugelas brunes hiowes and him weron 3a nebb 
and 8a clea ealle blace; 375: Sa fuglas ymbszton eallne Sone ofer Sas 
meres ; 376: Sa fuglas ; 652: ne cwome ne fugel ; 737: heo liged unbe- 
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byrged in wege fuglum to mete and wildeorum; Shr. 57. 1, 3: fuglas; 57. 
2: blecfugel ; 65.31: fleogendra fugla ; 65. 34: fuglacynna; 65.34: fugal ; 
148. 3: fugelas. 

2. fugolcynn. Bird-kind. 


Exod. 16. 13: micel fugolcynn, fugolcynne ; A. Hex. 8. 4, 18, Ig: eall 
fugolcynn; AE. de. V. Test. 4. 42: fisccinn and fugelcynn; Th. Ps. 146. 10: 
fuglacynn; A. H. 1. 14.14: fugelcynn; 1.20. 25: and of fugelcynne symble 
gemacan ; Ad. and R. 204 33: saga me hu fela si fleodendra fugela cynna; 
#. Hex. U1. 9: fugolcynn; Afet. 27. 38: fugla cyn; Shrn. 65. 34: fugla 
cynna. 


3. fugoltimber. A young bird; < fugol, bird + timber, 
material. 


Ph, 236: swylce earnes brid, feger fugeltimber. 


4. brimfugol. Sea-fowl; < drim, sea + fugol, bird. 
Wand. 47: he gesihd badian brimfuglas bredan fedra. 


5. heofonfugol. ‘Fow! of the air.’ 
Gen. 201: heofonfugla; 1515: heofonfuglas. 


See also fugo/ for allied forms. 


6. herefugol. A bird that follows an army; raven, vul- 
ture, eagle; < here, army + /ugol, bird. 


L£xod. 161: on hwel hreopon herefugolas hildegredige. 


7. néfugol. A bird that feeds on carrion. The follow- 
ing description of birds sitting under the cliffs gorged 
with their prey, seems to be that of vultures. 


Gen, 2158: ac nefuglas under beorhhleodum blodig sittad Seodherga wel 
Sicce gefylled. , 


8. s#fugol. Sea-fowl. Se/fugol, as a proper name, 
occurs in the genealogy of Alle of Northumbria; see 
Chron. 560. 


g. tréowfugol. Forest-bird; < ¢réow, tree + fugol, bird. 


Gu. 707: treofugla tuddor. 
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10. wigole fugules. Birds that forbode by singing, etc. 


WW. 133. 2: oscines aues, wigole fugules. 


11. wudufugol. Wood-fowl; < wudu, wood + fugol, 
bird. 
Bt. 25. 20: wudufuglas, Seah hi beon wel atemede, gif hi on 3am wudu 


weordad, hi forseod heora lareowas and wunia®d on heora gecynde; Met. 13. 
69: wudufuglas. 


LXVIII. geolna. On record only in WIV. 132.17: dbis, 
geolna. It is probable that the Egyptian ibis is meant, 
if we take into consideration the definition of ibis in 
Cockayne’s Shrine 29: ibin, avis in affrica habens longum 
rostrum. 


LXIX. stryta. Ostrich; < L. struthio, as also OHG. 
struz and G. strausz. Pryssce is also given as ostrich in 
Bosworth-Toller, but it is obviously a variation of drysce, 
thrush. 


WW, 258.6. strutio, struta; Cp. S. 571: ~ stryta. 


LXX. éow. Griffin, half lion, half eagle. 
WW. 118. 37: griffes, eow, fiSerfote fugel. 


LXXI. fénix. The fabulous bird phoenix. 


#. Gr. 70. 12: hic Fenix; 70. 15: hujus Fenicis; PA. 86: feger fugel 
fedrum strong, se is Fenix haten; 218: Fenix byrned; 340: Fenix bid on 
middum dreatum bidrungen. 


LXXII. beardléas. Wrongly given by Bosworth-Tol- 
ler as a hawk or buzzard, on the strength of the reference 
WW. 171.3: ephebus uel buteo, beardleas. Buteo is the usual 
L. word for hawk, but that it was sometimes used in OE. 
for young man the following reference from the glossary 
in ZdA. 33 is proof positive: probum butconem, godne geon- 
gan. Du Cange, in his Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., also defines 
buteo as juvenis. Beardléas, then, in the above connection 
is used in its literal sense of ‘ beardless,’ i. e. youth. 
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LXXIII. cranohawc. Given by Bosworth-Toller and 
Lye as crane-hawk, on the strength of a reference in Spel- 
mann’s Glossary, 7. 18: Cranohari alias Commorsus gruar- 
tus, i. Accipiter qui gruem mordet. There seems to be no 
authority for changing cranohari into cranohawc, thus 
making it an OE. word. Du Cange says it appears in 
the MS. as cranthart, and adds ‘sed legendum censet Lin- 
denbrogius Cranichapich.’ This, if accepted, would make 
it a Germanic word, but certainly not OE. 


LXXIV. pernex. A supposed bird; probably a mis- 
understanding of L. pernix, quick. 
Rid. 41. 66: ic meg fromlicor fleogan Sonne pernex earn odde hafec efre 


meahte. 


LXXV. huilpa. The name of a sea-bird, appearing 
only in Seaf. 21: 
dyde ic me to gomene ganetes hleodor and huilpan sweg fore hleator 


wera, 


LXXVI. réodmiida. The name of a bird which can- 
not be determined -with any certainty; < réod, red + 
mada, mouth. 


On record in WW. 234. 24: faseacus, reodmuda, nomen avis. 
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z. 
zened. XLIII. I. 
agu. IV. 
amore. XII. 3. 
beardl@as. LXXII. 
bird. LxXv. 
bleripittel. XXxXIII. 6, 
brid. LXv. 
brimfugol. LXVII. 4. 
capun. LXIV. I. 
ceaffinc. VIII. 
céo. Vv. 
cicen. LXIV. 2. 
clo. V. 
clodhamer. XVII. 5. 
coc(c). LXIV. 3. 
colmase. XIV. 5. 
cran. XLVIII. I. 
cranoc. XLVIII. 2. 
cranohawe. LXXIII. 
crawe. Ill. 
culfer. LIX. 
culfre. LIx. 
cummiase. XIV. 6. 
cfiscote. LX. I. 
cfo. Vv. 
cfta. XXXVI. I. 
dopenid. LvVII. I. 
dopfugel. LvIlIl. 1. 
dfice. XLIII. 2. 
dficeling. LXIV. 5. 
diife. LX. 3. 
diifedoppa. XXXvVIII. 
dumle. XXXVIII. 5. 
earn. XXXV. I. 
earncynn. XXXV. 2. 


earngfat. XXX. I. 


W hitman, 


INDEXES. 


OLD ENGLISH INDEX. 


edischen. LXII. 3. 
ened. XLIII. I. 
tow. LXX. 
erschen. LXII. I. 
feldefare. XVII. 4. 
felofor. XLVI. 2. 
ffnix. LXxXI. 


fina. XXvV. 2. 
finc. VII. I. 
fiscere. XXVII. I. 
fléogend. LXVI. I. 
fola. LXIV. 7. 
frecmidse. XIV. 3. 
frocx. XIX. 4. 
frysca, XXXVI. 3. 
fugel. LXVII. I, 
fugeldoppe. LVIII. 2. 
fugol. LXVII. I. 
fugolcynn. LXVII. 2. 
fugoltimber. 
LXVII. I. 
XLI. 3. 


fugul. 
gandra. 
ganet. XL. 

ganot. XL. 

ganra. XLI. 3. 
gtac. XXVI. 
geolewearte. XIX. 3. 
geolna. LXVIII. 
giw. XXX. 2. 
glida. XXXVI. 2. 
goldfinc. 1x. 

gos. XLI. I. 

XLI. 2. 
XXXI. 
XLI. 5. 
XXXV. 3. 


gosfugol. 
goshafoc. 
graeggos. 

gidfugel. 


LXVII. 3. 
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gi®hafoc. XXXVv. 4. |nihtegale. XIX. I. 
heferblzte. LII. 2. nihthrefn. XLV. I. 
hzswalwe. XXXIII. 7. nihthrdc. XLV. 2. 
hafoc. XXXIII. I, nihtlecan. LXII. 2. 
hafoccynn. XXXII. 2. Ssle. XVII. 
hafocfugel. XXXII. 3. piwa. LXIv. 16. 
himhenn. LXIV, II. pellican. XXXVIII. I. 
hana. LXIV. 12. | pernex. LXXIV. 
heapene. XIX. 2. ptr. LIU. 
hegesugge. XXI. redda. XX. 3. 
henfugol. LXIv. 14. | ragufinc. VII. 2. 
henn. LXIV. 13. rairedumle. XLVI. 1. 
heofonfugol. LXvit. §. réodmiida. LXXVI. 
heoroswealwe. XXXIII. 4. |rindeclifer, Xxv. 3. 
herefong. XXIX. rudduc. xXx. 1, 
herefugol. Lxvil. 6. sefugol. LXvil. 8. 
hicemdse. XIV. 4. selina. XII. I. 
higera. XxXvV. I. salthaga. XxX. 2. 
higora. XXvV. 1. scealfor. LVIII. 3. 
hlzpewince. 1. screb. XXXIX. 
holthana. LI. 3. scric. XVII. 2. 
hona. LXIV. 12. secgscara. LVI. 
hrefn. I. 1. seltra. XII. 2. 
hragra, XLIV. snite. LII. I. 
href(e)n. 11. 1. spearhafoc. XXXII. 
hrefncynn. I. 2. spearwa, XI. I. 
hrem(n). WU. I. spicmase. XIV. 2. 
hroc. 1. ster. VI. I. 
hrondsparwa. XI. 3. sterling. VI. 3. 

hfif. XXVIII. 2. stern. VI.'2. 
huilpa. LXXv. stedswealwe. XXIII. 
hulfestre. XLIX. stangella, XXXVIII. 2. 
hwitgOds. XLI. 4. stearn. LIV. 

ilfetu. XLII. 2. stern. LIV. 

isern. XXVII. 2. stint. XVII. 3. 

kok. LXIV. 3. storc. XLVII. 
lapewince. L. Sstruta. LXIX, 
lawerce. XIII. strfta, LXIX, 

linete. X. I. suan. XLII. I. 
liInetwige. xX. 2. sugga. XV. I. 
lytfitogend. LXVI. 2. swan. XLII. I. 
lyftsceaSa. Il. 4. swealwe. XXIII. 
mzw. LV. swertling. XV. 2. 
mise. XIV. I. tréowfugol. LXVII. 9. 
meu. LV. tearn. LIV. 
mishafoc. XXXIII. 5. turtle. LXI. 1. 
néfugol. LXVII. 7. turtur. LXI. 2. 
néodspearwa. XI. 2. | tysca, XXXIV. 
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Disteltwige. xX. 3. 
Srostle, XVII. I. 
Srysce. XVI. I. 
Sryssce. XVI. 2. 

file. XXVIII. I. 
tiphebbe. LvII. 2. 
uuf. XXVIII. 2. 
vultor. XXX. 3. 
wanfdta. XXXVIII. 3. 
welcfasega. II. 3. 
wealhhafoc. XXXVII. 


wigole fugules. LXvVII. Io. 


wihtel. LXIE. 5. 


accipiter. XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII. I, 3. 


acega. LI. I,3 
acegia. LI. I, LII. I. 
achalantis. XIX. 1. 
alauda. XIII. 
alcedo. LV. 

alcido. Lv. 

alcion. XXVII. 2. 
alietum, XXXII. 
anas. XLIII. I. 
aneta, XLIII. I. 
anser. XLI. I, 3, 4, 5. 
aquila, XXXV. I. 
ardea. XLIV. 
ardonz. XIX. 2. 
arpa. XXX. I. 

astur. XXXIII. 7. 
auca. XLI. I. 
auricinctus, IX. 
avis. LXVII. I, 
barrulus. VII. 2. 
beacita. LIV. 

bicoca. LII. 2, LIII. 
birbicariolus. XXII. I, 
bitorius. XXII. I. 
bizus. XXXIV. 

bubo. XXVIII. I, 2. 
bugium. XVII. 4, 5. 


buteo. XXXVI. I, LXXII. 


butio. XXXVI. I, 3. 
butium., XXXVI. I, 3. 


Whitman, 


wilda henn. LXIv. 15. 
wildegds. XLI. 6. 
worhana, LXIII. 1. 
worhenn, LXIII. 2. 
wrenona. XXII. I. 
wrenna. XXII. I. 
wuducoce, LI. I. 
wuduculfre. Lx. 2. 


wudufugol, LXVII. II. 


wuduhenn,. LXII. 4. 
wuduhona. LI. 2. 
wudusnite. LI. 4. 
yroling. XXU. 2. 


LATIN INDEX. 


canta. XLI, 4. 
capo. LXIV. I. 
cardella. xX. 1, 3. 
cardiolus. LI. 4. 
carduelis. xX. 2. 
cauanna. XXVIII. 1. 
cente. XLI. 6. 
ciconia. XLVII. 
cignus. XLII. 2. 
columba. LIX. 
coquina. LXIV. 2, 
cOrax. Il. 

cornicula. v. 
cornix. III, V. 
coruus. II. 
coturnix. LXII. I, 3. 
cucu. L. 

cuculus. XXVI. 
cucuzata. XXII. 2, L. 
culina. LXIV. 3, 12. 
die perdulum. XLIV. 
falco. XXXVII. 
faseacus. #XXVI. 
fasianus. LXIII. 
ficedula. XV. 2. 
ficetula. XV. I, XXI. 
fringella. vil. 1. 
fulica, LVII. 

fulix. XL, LVII. 
fursianus. LXIII. I. 
| gallina, LxXIv. 13. 
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gallinaceus. LXIV. I. 
gallus. LXIV. 3, 12. 

gans. XLI. 5. 

gracculus. I, V. 

grallus. 1. 

griffes. Lxx. 

griphus. XXX. 2. 

grus. XLVIII. I, 2. 
herodius. XXXVII, XLII. I. 
hirundo. XXIV. 


ibis. XXV. 3, XXXIX, LXVIII. 


larus. XLIV, LV. 
laudariulus. XIV. 3. 
luscinia. XIX. I. 
luscinius. XIX. 4. 
luscinus., XIX. 3. 
marsopicus. XXV. 2. 
merga. XXXIX. 
mergulus. LVIII. 
mergus. LVIII. 

merula, XVII. I, XVII. 
miluus. XXXVI. 2. 
nocticorax. XLV. I. 
noctua. XXVIII. I, XLV. I. 
nycticorax. XLV. I, 2. 
olor. XLII. I. 
onocratalum. XLVI. 2. 
onocratarum. XLVI. I. 
ortigometra. LVI. 3, LXII. 
oscines aues. LXVII. I0. 
ossifragus. XXIX. 
palumba. LX. I, 2. 
pantigatum. LI. 2. 
parra. XIV. 5, 6. 
parrax. XIV. 4, XXII. I. 


| parrula. XIV. I, 2, 5. 
|parula, XIV. I. 
passer. XI. I, 2. 

| pauo. LXIV. 16. 


pellicanus. XXXVIII. 2, 3, 4. 


| pica. Iv. 
_picus. XXvV. I, 2. 
|pluvialis. x11x. 
porfyrio. XLVI. 2. 
progna. XXIV. 
pullus. LXIv. 2, 7, LXv. 
|rapariolus. XXVII. I. 
'ripariolus. XXIII. 
roscinia. XIX. I. 
|rubesca. XII. 2. 


rubisca, XII, I, XX. I, 2, 3. 


scorellus. XVII. 4, 5. 
scorelus. XII. 3. 
scoricarius. XXXIII. 5, 6. 
scutacis. VIII. 
scutacus. VII. 2. 

strix. XXVIII. I. 
stronus. VI. I, 2. 
strutio. XVI. 2, LXIx. 
sturnus. VI. I, 3. 
tanticus. XXII. 2, 
tilaris. XIII. 

torax. XLVI. 2. 

trutius. XVI. I. 
turdella. XVII. I, LVIII. 
turdus. VI. I, XVII. 2, 3. 
turtur. LXI. 

ulula, XXVIII. I. 
uultur. XXX. I. 

vultur. XXVIII. 2. 


3. MODERN ENGLISH INDEX. 


bird. LXV, LXVI, LXVII, I. 
bittern. XLVI. I, 2. 
blackbird. XVIII. 
blue titmouse. XIV. 4. 
bunting. XII. I, 2. 
buzzard. XXXIV, LXXII. 
capon. LXIV. I. 
chaffinch. VIII. 
chicken. LXIV. 2, 7. 

14 





chough. Vv. 
coal-titmouse. XIV. 5, 6. 
cock. LXIV. 3, 12. 
coot. LVII. 

cormorant. XXXIX. 
corn-crake, LVI. 
crane. XLVIII. I, 2. 
crane-hawk, LXXIII. 
crow. III. 
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cuckoo. XXVI. 
diving fowl. LVIII. I-3. 
dove. LIX. 

drake. XLIII. I, 2. 
duck. XLIII. I, 2. 
duckling. LXIV. 5. 
dunlin. LIII. 

eagle. XXXV. 

falcon. XXXVII. 
fieldfare. XVII. 4, 5. 
finch. VII. I, 2. 
gander. XLI. 3. 
gannet. XL. 

gawk. XXVI. 
goldfinch. 1x. 

goose. XLI. I, 2. 
goshawk. XXXI. 
gray goose. XLI. 5. 
griffin. LXx. 

hawk. XXXIII. I, 3, 7. 
hedge-sparrow. XXI. 
hen. LXIV. II, 13, 15. 
heron. XLIV. 

ibis. LXVIII. 
kingfisher. XXVII. I, 2. 
kite. XXXVI. I-3. 
land-rail. LvI. 
lapwing. L. 
laverock. XIII. 
linnet. X. I-3. 
magpie. Iv. 

mew. LV. 
missel-thrush. XVII. 2, 3. 
mouse-hawk. XXXIII. 5, 6. 
night-heron. XLV. I, 2. 
night-raven. XLV. I, 2. 
nightingale. XIX. I-4. 
osprey. XXIX,. 
ostrich. LXIX. 

ouzel. XVIII. 


CHARLES 


Yare University. 


owl. XXVIII. 1, 2. 
peacock. LXIvV. 16. 
pelican, XXXVIII. I-5. 
pheasant. LXIII. 
phoenix. LXXI. 
plover. XLIX. 

quail, LXII. I-5. 
raven. Il. 

redbreast. XxX. I-3. 
ring-dove. LX. I, 2. 
rook. I. 

sand-martin. XXIII. 
sea-fowl. LXvul. 4, 8. 
sea-gull. Lv. 
sea-swallow. LIV. 
sky-lark. XIII. 

snipe. LII. I, 2. 

song thrush. XVII. I. 
sparrow. XI. I-3. 
sparrow-hawk. XXXII. 
starling. VI. I-3. 
stork. XLVII. 
swallow. XXIV. 
swan. XLII. I, 2. 
tern. LIV. 

throstle. XVII. I. 
thrush. XVI. I, 2. 
titmouse., XIV. I-3. 
turtle-dove. LXI. I, 2. 
vulture. XXX. I-3. 
warbler. XV. I, 2. 
white goose. XLI. 4. 
wild goose. XLI. 5, 6. 
wild hen. LXIv,. I4. 
woodcock. LI. I-4. 
wood-fowl. LXVII. 9, II. 
woodpecker. XXV. I-3. 
wood-pigeon. LX. I, 2. 
wren. XXII. I, 2. 
yellowhammer. x11. 3. 


HUNTINGTON WHITMAN. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE ANCREN RIWLE. 


OME few weeks ago Mr. W. H. Allnutt kindly drew 
my attention to a number of manuscript fragments 
taken out of old bindings which he was engaged in arrang- 
ing. lat once recognized in one of them a 14th century 
MS. of the Middle English Ancren Riwle, and with the 
kind permission of Lord Robartes, the owner of the col- 
lection, I reproduce it here. It consists of a single leaf, 
and the handwriting is that of about 1330-40. The dia- 
lect, like that of MS. Nero A. XIV, points to the South- 
Western part of England. 

The leaf has been cut down one side so that, on the first 
page, the endings, on the second page, the beginnings of 
the lines, are wanting. Moreover, about half way down, 
a piece hascrumbled away. The writing of the first page 
is clear and easy to read; that of the second is much 
rubbed so that many letters are entirely gone, whilst 
others are so faint and indistinct as only to be decipherable 
with difficulty. The letters cut off at the edges as well as 
the undecipherable letters on page 2 I have supplied with 
the help of Morton’s edition, enclosing them in square 
brackets. In printing, the line arrangement of the origi- 
nal has been adhered to, and the contractions, all of which 
have been expanded, are denoted by italics. 


and' Porou’ pat ilke lymynge louie’ it so swipe* 

pat heo] forte queme it iz is foule kuvd*: gep out of hi 
|re| hye’ hefneli’ cuzde . and forte payen pis fleisch . 

[wre |ppep hire schuppare pat schuptte hire after him sulf 
| pat is| kyng and keyser of erpe and of hefne . wonder ouer 


1 Ancren Riwle, ed. Morton, p. 138, 1. 25. * After porow an 7 erased. 
3 After /ouie a letter erased (w?). * On margin is written: Indecens copu- 
lacio. * After und a letter erased (e?). ® Only part of the 4 is left. 7 After 
hefneli about three letters erased (che ?). 
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[alle wonjder’ and hokerli’ wonder : pat so vnymete lou 
pixg 

[fere nijhil . wel ni nou3t seip seizt Austyn schal dra- 

[wen] iz to suzne so vnimete hei pivg as soule is. pat 

[seint] austin clepep.fere summum. pat is wel ni hext 
ping’: 

[wipoutje god one. Ac god nolde not pat a‘ lupe’ ix to 
pru- 

(de ne} ne wilned’ to clymbe ‘ and fulle as dude lucifer 

(for hje was wipoute charg’ . and tey3ede for pi a 

clot of a 

[heui] erpe to hire . as me dep pe cubbel to pe cou 

[oper to] oper best‘ pat is to rechind’ and rengyng* aboute.* 

[And pat is] pat lob seip. Qui fecisti ventis .i. spiritibus . 

(pondus.| louerd he seip pou hast imaked foper to fepre”. 

[wip pe soule . pat is pat] heuie fleisch pat drawep pe soule 
donward 

[ac porou pe heihschiple of hire : it worp ful li;t”. 

[3e, lizstore pon pe win|d is and bri3tore pon pe sozne 

(is, 3if hit foluwep] hire ne ne drawep hire to swipe 

[into hire lowe] cuvd”. leoue sustrexz for his loue pat a” 

[is il]ich to ! berep hire menske . lete 3e not pat lowe 

[fleis}ch maystre hire to swipe . a” is iz vncuppe" 

[her]. iput iz a pvison . bitund iz a qualmhous . and nis 

[nout] epsene of wch dignite”™ a” is . hou hei is 

[hire] cuzd”. ne wuch a schal puwche jut iz hir oune 

[rich ]e . pat fleisch is her at home . as erpe pat is 

[at] erpe . and is for pi quynte and quyuer . as me 


1 Only part of the dis left. * After hoker/i about two letters erased (ch ?). 
8 On right margin is written: De dignitate amime. * Before a a letter erased 
(A?). * The w of /ufe written on erasure. ° After wi/ned a letter erased (e¢ ?). 
7 After charg a letter erased (¢ ?). * After both rechind and rengyng a letter 
erased (¢ ?). °* adouté was written and the contraction sign over the ¢ erased. 
10 fepre is ‘to load, make heavy,’ not ‘to give wings to,’ as Morton trans- 
lates. '' On margin is written: Felix esse potest qui felici copwlat{ ]. 
? Only the lower part of c is left; after d is a trace of a letter (¢?).  ' Before 
a a letter erased (4?). ' On margin is written: Qwaliter anima est hic quasi 
aduena. * dignite. Between ¢and ¢a‘¢has been erased. ' Before aa let- 
ter erased (4?). '' After cund a letter erased (e ?). 
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([seip] pat cure’ is kene on is oune mixne’ . 
[pat] hauep* to muche maistrie weilawei 0 monie . 
[ac] ancre as ichabbe er iseid ‘ au3t* to ben al gost’ 
[lich] 3if a wole wel flen as brid pat hauep lutel fleisch 
[and monilje feperen. Nout one 3ut pis‘ ac schewe’ pat a te- 
[mep] wel hire foule vntowe fleisch . and strengpep and dep 
mezske’ to pe wor[pfule] soule . schewe 3ut 
a mot is’ Pporou hire forbisne . avd porou b{ire} 
beodes ;iue strengpe to opre . and ophold’ hem [pat] 
a ne [fallen ipe] duzg’ of suzne Ant for pi [Dauid] 
a{non after Pat he haued] y[euJened ancre t[o pel] 
lican [ . hJe euen[{ede] hire” [to] niztfoul pat is [vnder] 
euesyng”. Simmzlis fact{us] sum pellicano solitudinis . 
Fac[tus sum] 
sicut nicticorax iz domici{liJo . 
pe” ni3tfoul ipe euésyng bitocknep rec{lus-] 
[es] pat woniep for pi vnder chirche euesy[nge] 
pat a vnderstond([e] pat a au;te to be of so h[oli] 
lif p[a]t al holi churche . pat is cristene folk 
(lojuye and wreop[e] vpon ham azd heo hold[e] 
[hire up] wip here lif holynesse [axa] hore god[e bonen.]| 
‘and]"* for pi is ancre ancre icleped . and [vnder] 
chirche iancred as ancre vnder schi[pes borde] 
forte hold[e] pat schip pat [upen ne stormes]"* 
* * * * * 


' MS. Nero A. XIV has coc, which is, no doubt, the original reading, while 
MS. Cleopatra C. VI (which is the opinion of Mr. Warner of the British 
Museum, who kindly examined the MS. for me, dates from about 1240) agrees 
with this fragment in having curre ‘cur.’ The earliest quotation for the 
simple cur in the New Engl. Dict. is from Chaucer, though the compound 
curdog is cited from the Ancren Riwile, p. 290. * .t. dachul =‘ dunghill’ is 
added over the line, * Of the 4 of Aauep but little remains. * After auzta 
letter erased (e?). ° On right margin is written: Descendit ad materiam 
suam. °® After schewealetter erased. * With menske the second page begins: 
® Before is I think I can make out a very faint z. * After ophold a letter 
erased (¢?). '° After dung a letter erased (¢?). '! Only faint traces of Aire can 
be made out. ' After euesyng a letter erased (¢?). '* On margin is written: 
Quare reclusa comparatur nicticoraci. “On the margin is written: Quare 
sub domicilio. ' The next four lines are almost entirely gone. Only faint 
traces of single letters are here and there visible. I here give the missing 
part from Morton, p. 142, 1. 11: Ait me ouerworpen. Al so al holi chirche, pet 
is schip icleoped, schal ancren oSer ancre pet hit so holde, pet tes deofles puffes, pet 
be08 templaciuns, hit ne ouerworpe. LEuerich haucd pis auoreward ete. 
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pis aforward bope porou nome of ancre [and] 
porou pat a [wjonep vnder pe chirche . as(e forte] 
vnderstip[en hire 3if] a wold{e] falle . [;]if a b[rekep] 
forward loke wam a lie avd hou [con]tynue[{lement] 
for a’ ne stumtep neure [ancre] wonung/e and} 
hire nome criep eure pis forw{ard 3u]t wan [a] 
slepep’. [An] oper half. pe n[izt}foul flep [bi] 
ni;te and bi3it ipe sterre liz3te [his] fode . als{o’* schal] 
ancre fle[n] wip contemplacion . | pat is wip he[i pou;t 
and wip [holi] bonez ‘ bi ni3t toward hefne [and bi-] 
3ite bi ni3t hire soule fode . [b]i ni3t [ouh 
a{ncre forte ben} waker avd bisili® aboute g|ostliche] 
bize[te] for pi comep anox perafter . Vigi{laui] 

ARTHUR S. NAPIER. 











Oxrorp UNIvERsITY, 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


' Before a a letter erased (4?). * On the margin is written: Alia propzvie- 


tas nicticoracés. * Only part of the s still left. ‘zs wip very faint. ° After 


bisiht about 3 letters erased (che ?). 
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HUON OF BURDEUX AND THE FAIRIE 
QUEENE. 


He was an Elfin borne, of noble state 
And mickle worship in his native land ; 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate, 
And knighthood tooke of good Sir Huon’s hand, 
When with King Oberon he came to Fary land. 


(Fairie Queene, 2. 1. st. 6.) 


INCE Warton, the commentators of Spenser have 
contented themselves with copying, substantially, 

his remark that this passage proves Spenser’s acquaint- 
ance with the French romance, translated about 1525 by 
Lord Berners under the title of Zhe Boke of Duke 
Huon of Burdeux, and first printed in the English form by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1534. Keightley in his Fazry 
Mythology (ed. Bohn) cites the book as one of the books 
which Spenser must have read, but goes no further. Dr. 
W. Mushacke, in his brief but comprehensive study: 
Beitraege zur Geschichte des Elfenreiches in Saga und 
Dichtung,’ although he notes ‘die grosse Beleibtheit des 
durch die Bernesche Uebersetzung nach England verpflansten 
Huon de Bordeaux,’ and discusses the probable influence 
of the romance in question upon Shakespeare’s Midsummer’s 
Night's Dream, does not even mention Spenser’s Faire 
Queene. The omission is the more remarkable since he 
does deal with another Fairy Queen, the well-known ballad 
in Percy’s Religues: one would have thought that title 
must recall its so much more famous duplicate, especially 
since if Shakespeare has once for all handed down the 
Fairy of Folk-belief, Spenser no less finally has perpetuated 
the Fay of Court-romance. The Midsummer's Night's 


' Programm des Gymnasiums zu Crefeld. 1891. Progr. Nro. 430. 
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Dream and the Fairie Queene together complementarily 
complete the Fazry concept. 

I do not in this paper purpose to discuss Spenser’s 
relation to the Fairy concept as it came to be developed 
in such Court-romances as the Huon, or exhaustively to 
trace Spenser’s whole and particular indebtedness to the 
Huon itself. The former question is obviously important, 
and has been strangely passed by; the latter question, as 
I shall hope to show, is vital for the understanding of 
Spenser’s literary provenance. For the moment, however, 
I mean to consider only certain parallels between the 
Huon and the Fairie Queene, which seems to disclose a 
decidedly more intimate bond between the two works 
than has been (apparently) supposed. For clearness, | 
shall compare only the first book of the Fairie Queene 
with the first eighty-five chapters of the //won, constitut- 
ing as those do the original Chanson de geste of Huon de 
Bordeaux. Parallels do not end here, but I am trying to 
prove indebtedness, not exhaust it. Still further to 
clarify the argument, | consider only the main line of 
action of the real protagonists in both stories. So elimi- 
nating, | daresay [| weaken somewhat the cumulative 
evidence of detail which is to many more cogent than 
arguments prima facie more basic, but perhaps for their 
very roundness suspect. But enough of apology and 
explanation. 

The main plot of the original Huon turns upon the way 
Sir Huon accomplishes the seemingly impossible task of 
fetching for Charlemagne, among other things, a handful 
of hair from the beard of the Admiral of Babylon and 
four of his back teeth, besides killing his chief lord and 
thrice kissing his daughter before his face. This favorite 
romantic motive always necessitates a supernatural 
helper, for no mortal hero could possibly perform the 
task unaided. In this case the opportune deus ex machina 
is Oberon, the Fairy King, who meeting Huon as the 
latter sets out on his grotesque quest, falls in love with 
him. Asked why he has so condescended, he replies: 
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‘Huon, ... know well / I loue thee well by cause of 
the trouthe that is in the / and therefore naturally I loue 
the.’ Oberon then gives Huon the magic cup, which 
fills with life-giving wine whenever held by a man ‘out of . 
deedly synne,’—and the horn which, sounded, shall call 
Oberon and his Fairy knights instantly to the succor. 
The danger-signal, however, must be kept for dire need, 
on pain of Oberon’s wrath and punishment. 

Proved by the cup without mortal sin, Huon is still 
human. He mistrusts Oberon’s truth, and blows the horn 
to try him. Penitent before his enraged ally, who has 
been summoned frivolously, Huon pleads the enchantment 
of the cup, of which, he says, he must have drunk too 
freely. Oberon forgives, but forewarns his protégé that 
he will suffer greatly, ‘and all,’ he says, ‘by thyne owne 
foly.’* 

After various misadventures brought upon him by his 
own folly, Huon crosses the sea to Babylon upon the back 
of the obliging Fairy, Malabron, who, for a former 
disobedience had been temporarily changed by Oberon to 
a sea monster. Before departing, Malabron urgently 
advised Huon: ‘alwayes be trew & say y* trouthe, for as 
Sone as thou makest any ly thou shalt lese the loue of 
kinge Oberon.” This injunction Huon promptly dis- 
obeys. Arriving at the first gate of Babylon, forgetting 
the magic ring which the Giant Galafre (by Oberon’s 
connivance) had given him for the express purpose of 
entering Babylon, Huon lies to the Porter, calling himself 
a Saracen. In consequence of this disobedient deceit, he 
later blows the horn in vain: Oberon hears but will not 
come. The magic ring and the invulnerable armor 
(also by Oberon’s connivance got from Galafre) permit 
him without bodily harm to accomplish his first two 
tasks, the slaying of the Admiral’s chief lord and the 
kissing of his daughter, Esclaramonde, before his face. 

'Ed. Early Eng. Text Soc., 1882-1887. Extra Series, Nos. XL, XLI, 
XLIII, L. Chap. 25, p. 72. 


? Jé. Chap. 27, p. 82. 
* Chap. 36, p. 113. 
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At that stage, however, overwhelmed by numbers, Huon 
is disarmed, cast into a dungeon, and condemned to death. 
Oberon remains obdurate, but Esclaramonde, who loved 
Huon when ‘she saw hym so fayre, & felte his mouth so 
swete,’' saves him from death by spreading the report of 
his being dead, and comforts him. Later, however, when 
Galafre’s brother, Agrapart, harries the Admiral’s Court 
in revenge for the murder of his brother, Huon is released 
and given back his armor, and finally defeats Agrapart. 
Then when Huon demands that the Admiral shall turn 
Christian, and blows his horn to enforce his threat, 
Oberon this time comes; and by his aid Huon kills the 
obstinate Pagan, and carries off his daughter. Before 
leaving, Oberon lays a new command upon Huon that he 
shall not violate Esclaramonde until the Pope shall have 
married them at Rome. Again Oberon forewarns Huon 
of the misery that must come upon him because of his 
own self-will. True enough, Huon cannot long resist his 
passion for Esclaramonde. No sooner have they taken 
their pleasure together, than a terrific storm wrecks their 
ship and casts them naked upon a desert island. Soon 
afterward pirates land, and carry off Esclaramonde, leav- 
ing Huon bound to his fate. 

At this crisis, when human force or love can avail Huon 
nothing, Oberon at last yields to the mediation of the 
merciful Fairies, Gloriant and Malabron, and permits 
Malabron to go to Huon’s aid, provided Malabron will 
himself expiate for Huon’s sin by remaining a sea-monster 
twenty-eight years longer. Deposited by Malabron on 
the mainland, Huon falls in with the minstrel, Moufflet, 
whom in desperation he serves as ‘ varlett.’ The minstrel 
appeals to him through a fellow-feeling. ‘Syr’, quod the 
mynstrell, ‘1 pray the come & ete with me, & kepe me 
company for thou shalt not fynde a more sorrowfull than 
| am.’* Rescued from this sorrowful condition by 
Gerames and his company, and restored to Esclaramonde, 
he and she and all their company journey to Rome. 


' Chap. 38, p. 120. ? Chap. 51, p. 170. 
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There, after confessing and absolving Huon, and baptis- 
ing Esclaramonde, the Pope marries them and they set 
out for France. Here his brother’s treachery brings 
Huon again into sore peril from the deceived Emperor. 
Oberon, however, now fully reconciled with the absolved 
hero, comes to his aid with his Fairies, first daunts and then 
placates Charlemagne. Before taking his final departure, 
Oberon obtains a promise from his at last triumphant 
protégé that in four years time the latter will come to 
Oberon’s Court in Fairyland, there to receive Oberon’s 
kingship: Oberon himself is to withdraw into Paradise. 
Such in outline is the story of Huon in the original 
chanson de geste, the rest of the 194 chapters in the final 
version being much later accretion. From this outline 
itis not difficult to extract the main motive: a knight 
starts out upon a difficult quest, fortified by his own purity 
of purpose, sustained from above, and clad in more than 
iron invulnerability. Left alone with himself, he doubts 
his invisible ally; and when his doubt leads him into 
faithlessness to his promise, avoids the responsibility, 
laying it to mystery or enchantment. Again and again 
he asserts his own self-judgment, his own self-will, against 
the judgment, the will of the all-wise one. Each time he 
falls into deeper misery in consequence; each time he is 
saved from the consequences of his own folly by the 
diligence of a faithful human love, or by the intercession 
and atonement of a more than human pity; until at last 
he is forced to see that the final victory is to be won 
through his own effort indeed, but not by his own 
strength alone. At the last, when the Emperor had 
sworn not to go to bed without hanging and quartering 
Huon, Huon humbly prays to Christ for aid: ‘A very 
god & man, as I beleue veryly that thou dydst dye on the 
holy crosse to redeeme us all, & that on the thyrd day 
thou dyddyst ryse fro deth to lyfe, | requyre the humbly 
in this grete nede to socoure me.” In short, courageous 
deeds are the principal agency of Huon’s final triumph, 


? Chap. 82, p. 255. 
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but the intervention of Oberon is none the less essential,— 
indeed not only his all-powerful intervention, but also in 
default of that refused, of the lesser mediation of Esclara- 
monde’s love, of Gloriant’s and Malabron’s pity, and of 
Malabron’s atonement. In Christian terms the gist of all 
is: Salvation is not won, but given; but it is given to the 
most worthy. 

| hope I am not called upon to prove this maxim to be 
the gist of Spenser’s moral allegory. He who skims the 
Fairie Queene must read it so... Nor do I conceive it 
needful to outline the plot of the first book of the Fazrie 
Queene: To show how closely in Indian file Spenser’s ‘ fine 
footing’ follows the //uwon, I may, however, exhibita ‘ bor- 
dereau’ of parallels between the essential steps of the 
main plot of the first part of the Avon and of the first 
book of the Fazrie Queene. I may repeat that the follow- 
ing parallel column is in no wise exhaustive: it intends 
simply to equate the main, the dramatically significant, 
steps of the two arguments. 


Fairie Queene, Bk. 1. Huon of Burdeux. 


1. By the magic of the Cup, Huoa 1. By the magic of Archimago 
is made to doubt the /ru¢i of Oberon. George is made to doubt the truth of 
(Chap. 26.) Una, committed to his care by Glor- 

iana. (It must be remembered that 
Una is Truth personified, and that 
Spenser in Bk. 2. 10. st. 76. makes 
Gloriana the daughter and successor 
of Oberon, King of Fairyland.) (C. 


2) 
‘One statement of the maxim is in the following stanza: 


What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might 

And vaine assurance of mortality, 

Which, all so soone as it doth come to fight 
Against spirituall foes, yields by and by, 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly! 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained victory: 

If any strength we have it is to ill; 

But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. 


(x. 10, 1) Cf. also 1. 8. 1; 2. 11. 30. 
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Fairie Queene, Bk. I. 


2. Huon warned against deceit by 
Malabron. (Chap. 36.) 


3. By lying to the Porter, i. e. by 
deceit, Huon enters Babylon, the 
stronghold of unbelieving pride (the 
Admiral and most of his people die 
rather than believe in the Christ. 46) 
(36 seq.) 


4. Huon defeats, but does not slay, 
the giant Agrapart, who comes to 
avenge his brother, Galafre, previous- 
ly slain by Huon. (42.) 


5. Huon, aided by Oberon the 
Dwarf, overcomes the Admiral and 
leaves his Palace with Esclaramonde, 


his daughter. (46.) 


6. Recreant to his knightly oath to 
Oberon, and shaming Esclaramonde 
by deflowering her before marriage, 
Huon in consequence is left naked 
and starving upon the Pirates’ Island. 
(46-48.) 


7. Oberon, entreated by Gloriant 
and Malabron, sends Malabron to 
rescue Huon, Malabron atoning in 


his own person for Huon’s sin. (1.) 


8. Moufflet, the ‘man of sorrow,’ 
persuades the now miserable Huon 
to become his ‘ varlett.’ (58.) 


g. Rescued by Esclaramonde and 
her companions, Huon goes to Rome, 
where he is confessed and absolved 
by the Pope. (52.) 


10. So reconciled with Oberon, and 
aided by him, Huon finally achieves 
his initial task,—he overcomes the 
unjust Emperor. (83.) 


Huon of Burdeux and the Fairie Queene 
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2. George warned against Duessa, 
i. e. Deceit, by Fradubio. (C. 2) 


3. By the help of Duessa, i. e. De- 
ceit, George enters the Sinful House 
of Pride. (3) 


4. George defeats, but does not 
slay, Sansjoy, who comes to avenge 
his brother, Sansfoy, previously slain 
by George. (4-5) 


5. George, advised by Una’s Dwarf, 
overcomes the seductions of Lucifera, 
and leaving her House is soon re- 
joined by her disguised votary Duessa. 


6. Recreant to his knightly oath to 
Gloriana, and shaming Una by his 
lust for Duessa, George in conse 
quence is left naked and starving in 
Orgoglio’s dungeon. (7) 


7. Arthur, Gloriana’s representa- 
tive, entreated by Una, goes to rescue 
George, atoning by his own great risk 
and miraculous escape from defeat for 
George’s sin. (8) 


8. ‘Despair’ persuades the now 
miserable George to do his bidding. 
(9) 


g. Rescued by Una, George goes 
to the House of Holiness, where 
he is confessed and absolved by 
Dame Coelia. (10) 


10. So reconciled with God, and 
aided by Him (Spenser now breaks 
away from allegorical machinery), 
George finally achieves his initial 
task,—he slays ‘the old Dragon,’ 
(11) 
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Fairie Queene, Bk. 1. Huon of Burdeux. 


11. Huon and Esclaramonde so 11 George and Una are happily 
come into their own, but Huon prom- married, but soon George remembers 
ises to come to Fairyland in four that he had promised Gloriana to re- 
years. (84.) turn to her Court in Fairyland after 

killing the Dragon. (12) 


In the sequel, Huon and Esclaramonde both go to 
Oberon’s Court at the appointed time, and are given 
Oberon’s throne, Arthur, the rightful heir,’ being, after 
some demur, put off with the kingdom of Boulquant and 
dominion over the Fairies of Tartary. Apparently,’ this 
means that while Huon rules in the Earthly Paradise of 
Momur, poor Arthur is relegated to the regency of Hell. 
Thus the author of the AYwon, having blackened one great 
central hero of the Middle Ages, Charlemagne, as a gulli- 
ble and unjust tyrant, so balancing—in Parallel No. to 
above—Spenser’s Dragon, the arch-fiend himself,—now 
blackens the doom of the other central hero of the Middle 
Ages, King Arthur. 

Now Spenser had no concern for Charlemagne; but 
Briton’s Arthur is another matter. George, Huon’s 
counterpart, may be summoned to return to Gloriana’s 
Court after he has achieved his earthly quest, but it is 
Prince Arthur who is finally to return and share her 
throne. In the sequel to the Fairie Queene which Spenser 
promised in his letter to Raleigh, Arthur was to be King 
of Fairie Land, and to show framed in his person the 
‘Polliticke Vertues.’ Thus is Arthur reinstated in his 
birthright. 

1 In the Huon, Oberon says he is the son of Julius Caesar and Morgan le 
Fay. Since Morgan is Arthur’s sister, Arthur must be Oberon’s uncle, and, 
Oberon being to all appearances a bachelor, therefore his heir. Oberon 
had in fact promised Arthur his throne, and excuses his altered will by say- 
ing Arthur had not arrived in time. (Chapter 156, a) 

? Boulquant, Bolgara or Bolghar—northernmost limit of the habitable 
world. (Huon. ed. cit. p. 812.) This was commonly accepted as site of 
Hades. (Cf. J. Rhys, Arthurian Legend. Oxford, 1891, p. 240.) I cannot 
say if ‘Fairies of Tartary’ are directly of ‘ Tartarus,’ i. e. Hell. But so 
F. Q. 2. 7. 44- 
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Instead, however, of following the genealogy of the 
Huon, and simply making Arthur, as he was in that, 
Oberon’s direct heir and successor, Spenser indirectly 
reinstates him by means of Gloriana, Oberon’s daughter 
and Arthur’s betrothed. The reasons for this change are 
of course obvious: it placed a central love romance as 
the pivot of the whole action, and gave an opportunity to 
compliment Queen Elizabeth and her suitor, his patron— 
Leicester.’ The only difference between the functions of 
Oberon and Gloriana is. that Oberon, as becomes a 
knightly king, generally intervenes in behalf of the dis- 
tressed knight himself: whereas the Queen of Fairyland 
sends her deputy Arthur. Indeed Oberon himself 
deputes Malabron in several instances to act for him. 

As to the name Gloriana, Spencer tells us in the Letter 
to Raleigh that he means by it Glory. Perhaps we 
should not try to go behind his word: but it is at least 
striking that the Fairy in the Huon, who from the very 
beginning (Chap. 24) tempers Oberon’s severe justice 
with his own gentle spirit of mercy, bears the name 
Gloriant. If there is any difference marked between 
Oberon and Gloriana, it is in the womanly quality of 
mercy attributed to the latter.” Spenser could not very 
well explain this significance of the name Gloriana with- 
out going into the whole question of his indebtedness to 
the Huon, which he may have preferred not to do, or 
which to a generation brought up on the H/won might 
have been a work of supererogation. 


'One wonders how Spenser, had he lived to write his sequel, in which 
Arthur was to have married Gloriana, would have got over the embarrassing 
fact that Elizabeth did not marry Leicester after all. 

* E. g. Huon speaks of the Fairie Queene as 


.... My Soveraine, 
Whose glory is in gracious deeds, and ioyes 
Throughout the world her mercy to maintain. 


(FQ. 2.2.43.) 


Her annual feast of 12 days is a feast of mercy for all comers. 
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Unless | am mistaken, then, Spenser drew from the 
Huon of Burdeux the chief outlines and characters of. his 
romantic fairy world, so opposed to the general folk- 
concept of fairies and fairyland; and in the first book of 
his poem follows step by step the dramatic presentation 
of the same motive as developed in the original chanson 
de geste of Sir Huon. If this radical indebtedness has 
been proved, no one will cavil at the numerous parallels 
of detail that offer in the portions of the two works com- 
pared, nor be surprised at further borrowings both of 
character and incident from the subsequent chapters 
of the voluminous romance. At the same time, not to 
encumber my main argument with side issues, | prefer to 
reserve other parallels to another occasion. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 


Harvarp UNIversity. 
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ET Y MOLOGIES.’ 


1. Goth. *ans, dat. anza, ‘beam,’ ON. dss: Lat. énsis, 
Skt. as/s, ‘sword.’ The Germ. word is nearer the primary 
meaning. This was probably ‘shaft, stick,’ and from this 
could easily develop ‘spear, brand, sword,’ which signifi- 
cation was certainly not original. In formation the words 
are not just the same, and here too the Lat. and Skt. are 
secondary, the stem being *xs¢-, Brugmann, Grd. I*, 407. 
The ON. ass, dat. dse, and the Finn. loanword aasas point 
to a stem *énso-, while Goth. anza speaks for *onsé-. 

2. MHG. ichen ‘ measure off, gauge,’ iche, ich ‘ measure,’ 
LG. ike ‘instrument for stamping, any sharp tool, lance’ 
probably belong to the same root as in OHG. eth, OE. dc, 
ON. ek ‘oak.’ If this connection is correct, Germ. *iko- 
was primarily ‘shaft, lance’ from the oak, and secondarily 
‘shaft, measuringstick,’ and then ‘measure’ of any kind; 
or else we have the development ‘shaft, lance, sharp 
instrument.’ Compare the similar change in OHG. gerta 
‘staff, stick,) OE. gyrd ‘stick, rod’: and then ‘ measure, 
yard’; also in such words as Eng. rod, pole, etc. Again 
‘shaft, lance’ are connected with various words for ‘ tree,’ 
as: Gk. dps ‘ oak, tree’: dépv ‘beam, spear’; MHG. asch 
‘ash’: ‘spear’; OHG. eth ‘oak’: Gk. aiyaven ‘lance.’ 
In view of such comparisons, and especially of the last 
one, for which cf. Kluge, £7.W?d’ s. v. Eiche, and to which 
we may add LG. 7ke ‘lance,’ we may safely make the con- 
nection given above. 


' The etymologies here given are not arranged in order except as they are 
grouped to illustrate some phonetic law or similar semasiological develop- 
ment. As I have not had access to any large library while preparing this 
paper, it is quite possible that, in one or two cases, I may have given as my 
own discovery what should have been credited to another. If so, let the 
credit go to whom it belongs. 
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3. Goth. ufta, OHG. ofto, OS. ofto, oft, OE. oft, ON. opt 
‘oft, often’ presuppose a pre-Germ. stem *xffo-, *upto-n-. 
This is an adj. stem *up-Zo-, the base of which is Goth. wf, 
Gk. imo, Skt. apa, etc. Notice especially the Skt. spa 
‘unto, toward, near.’ For the stem *xzpto- we may assume 
the meaning ‘near, close.’ From this easily develops 
‘often.” Fora similar development compare Lith. tdnkus 
‘close’: tdnket ‘often’; MHG. dihte ‘close, thick’: 
ge-dihte ‘frequently’; MHG. dicke ‘thick’: ‘often’; Lat. 
densus ‘dense’: ‘frequent,’ etc. The meaning ‘often’ 
could therefore attach itself very easily to the stem uffo- 
provided it had originally the signification I have assumed, 
and this assumption is certainly justifiable. 

4. A root ué-, 4é- occurs in Gk. awpos ‘ weariness, sleep,’ 
OHG. wuorag ‘intoxicated,’ OS. worag, OE. wérig ‘weary,’ 
Gk. awréw ‘sleep,’ Skt. abhi-vatas ‘ tired,’ vaéyati ‘ get tired,’ 
Prellwitz, Zt. Wd. s. v. dwpos. This root is the same as 
ué-, ué- ‘blow,’ which, as I have elsewhere stated, (cf. Jour. 
Germ. Ph. I, 302) ‘expressed the waving motion caused 
by the wind.’ That is, when the proethnic man said yétz, 
he was describing the effect of the wind—‘it waves.’ So 
this root gé- to be weary, sleepy, intoxicated’ meant sim- 
ply ‘to nod, waver, be unsteady.’ Fora similar develop- 
ment in meaning compare Lat. /adéd ‘totter’: Goth. s/épan 
‘sleep’; OE. drévsan ‘ fall, sink’: dristan ‘drowse.’ 

5. OHG. wisa ‘meadow,’ ON. veisa ‘pool,’ OE. was 
‘moisture’, Eng. woosy ‘wet’ (obs.) are not traced by 
Kluge to any IE. root. They belong, in all probability, 
to the root yvzs- in Lat. virus ‘slimy liquid, slime, poison,’ 
Gk. ids ‘ poison,’ properly ‘a thick fluid’ as is evident 
from Pindar O. 6, 79, who calls honey (os ayeudys, Skt. 
visd- ‘poison, water.’ It is plain to be seen that ‘ poison’ 
was not the original signification of this root, but rather 
‘moisture, slime,’ since this is the common meaning from 
which the entire group may come. To the same root 
have been referred ON. visna, OHG. wesanén ‘wilt.’ Ce. 
Prellwitz, At. W7é. s. v. ids, and Kluge, £¢. W7d.’ s. v. 

“ verwesen. Perhaps the common meaning from which 
these various significations come is ‘sink, be soft.’ 
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6. For Goth. Ad/on ‘ deceive,’ OHG. huolian ‘ cheat’ con- 
nection has been assumed with Gk. «ndé@ ‘ charm, beguile,’ 
and with Lat. ca/umnia, cf. Uhlenbeck, Zt, Wd. s. v. holon. 
No fault can be found with this derivation, and yet it is 
not certain, since another connection may be made which 
is equally probable, viz., with the root e/- ‘conceal.’ This 
root is widely represented in Germ., and for that reason 
there is the greater probability for the connection of hd/lén 
therewith. The development in meaning is certainly 
natural, and quite like that of Goth. Augan ‘deceive,’ 
from the root /eygh- ‘hide.’ The pre-Germ. stem *£d/4- 
may be directly compared with *4é/a- in Lat. cé/a-re. 

7. For Goth. and-hruskan ‘to inquire’ ON. horskr ‘ wise,’ 
OE., OHG, horse ‘ wise, quick’ several etymologies have 
been proposed. For some of these compare Brugmann, 
Grd. II, 240, 1037; Uhlenbeck, Et. Wtd. s.v. and-hruskan ; 
Noreen, Urg. Lautl. 98. 

Another possibility, and one too that gives no phonetic 
difficulty, is to connect these words with Lat. currd. OE. 
horsc ‘quick’ preserves the primary meaning of the word. 
The stem was *fysko- from the root rs. kers-. The same 
root, according to Noreen, Urg. Lautl., is in MHG. hurren 
‘to hurry.’ 

8. Kluge, Zt. W7d.’ s. v. Kraft, gives the following 
words: OHG. fraft ‘power, force, fulness,’ OS. craft, 
OE. creft ‘ power, craft,’ ON. kraptr ‘ power,’ Icel. krefr 
‘strong.’ To these are added ON. krefja, OE. crafian 
‘crave, beg,’ with a doubt expressed as to their connec- 
tion with the foregoing. 

I think I can make it probable not only that crave and 
craft are related, but that both are cognate with Gk. 
Bpépos ‘ fetus,” OHG. kropf‘ crop.’ The base upon which 
these several words are built is g*er-bho-, from the root 
g*er- ‘swell, fill.” Cf. author, 4/P. 19, 47. The root-mean- 
ing swell readily gives all the significations of this group. 
Compare the similar development of the root 4ey- ‘swell’: 
Skt. cvayati ‘swells,’ Gk. cvéw ‘am pregnant,’ cdua ‘ wave, 
fetus’ (‘swelling’), Skt. cdvas ‘strength,’ Lat. gued ‘am 
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able,’ Gk. «ipos ‘power.’ Cf. Prellwitz, Zz. W7d. s. v. cvéw. 
Compare further Gk. orapydw ‘swell, be full, ripe; be 
pregnant; swell with desire.’ Such examples show how 
easily crave, craft, crop and their cognates may come 
from the root-meaning ‘swell.’ To ‘crave’ is to ‘havea 
swelling desire’; ‘craft’ has developed through ‘swell- 
ing,’ ‘ bigness,’ ‘power,’ etc.; and ‘crop’ is a ‘swelling’ 
in its literal sense. For connection of OHG. sropf, Gk. 
Bpépos, compare Brugmann, Grd. |’, 590. 

Exactly the same development in meaning is seen in 
Goth. magan ‘can, be able,’ mahts ‘power’: OHG. mago, 
OE. maga ‘maw, stomach.’ This connection is suggested 
by Kluge, Z£¢, W7d.’ s. v. Magen, but with disapproval. 
With Goth. magan Uhlenbeck and Prellwitz, in their £z. 
W1b6., compare Gk. payyos ‘ means,’ wnyavy ‘ tool, artifice,’ 
Goth. magus ‘ boy,’ mégs ‘son-in-law.’ The root-meaning 
of this group was ‘to be big,’ and hence denoted power, 
ability or size, growth. The coincidences in the develop- 
ment of this root and of the one above are quite striking. 
Notice these parallels: OHG. kropf: mago ; Gk. Bpédos : 
Goth. magus ; OE. creft, MnE. craft: Gk. pnyavn; OHG. 
kraft: Goth. mahts. 

The development in meaning in the two sets of words 
is so easily explained from the assumed primary meaning 
of their roots that the connection in each group can hardly 
be doubted. 

9. Goth. mammé ‘flesh’ is, according to Uhlenbeck, 
‘unerklirt.’ In the same line he adds: ‘ Vgl. mzmz.’ We 
will therefore compare mammdé and mimz and show that 
they contain the same root. Goth. mzmz, Skt. masd-, LE. 
*mé-msd- | had explained as a reduplicated stem, /our. 
Germ. Ph. 1, 299, and discovered later that the same 
explanation is given by Brugmann, Grd. |’, 347, who starts 
from IE. *més-, Skt mds, Lith. mesa ‘flesh.’ This stem 
més-, with the ablaut *sds-, is contained in Goth. mammé 
< *maz-md < *mos-mé-n-.' These words may further be 
referred to the root mé- ‘cut,’ so that *mé-msdé- and 


1 For mm <zm-' <sm-', cf. Brugmann, Grd. I’, 779. 
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*mos-mé- may be regarded as the repetition of this root 
mé-, mé- With its outgrowth més-, mds-. The same root is 
also in Gk. péo-xos ‘hide,’ aoxds <*mskos ‘hide,’ Prellwitz, 
Et. Wtb. s. v. aoxds. 

10. OHG., OS. meldén, OE. meldian ‘ announce, betray’ 
come from the Germ. root me/p-, which Kluge refers to 
an unfound IE. root me/t-, mel. ‘betray.’ It will not be 
difficult to find a root mé/- if we do not insist upon giving 
it the meaning ‘betray.’ The meaning ‘ betray, announce’ 
may well come from an original ‘ mark,’ ‘ point out,’ ‘in- 
dicate.’ In fact, if we find this root mé/- in any significa- 
tion that could give OHG. me/dén, we may safely regard 
it as the root sought. This root mé/- occurs in Goth. 
méljan ‘write, OHG. mdlén, malén ‘paint, draw,’ pri- 
marily ‘to mark.’ The development in meaning is simi- 
lar to that in Ger. zetchnen: bezeichnen, in which the literal 
force of the latter word is lost sight of. 

11. Germ. *panhon-‘ clay,’ Goth. pahd, etc. is a good ex- 
ample of how little importance should be attached to the 
present meaning of a word in looking for its origin. For 
the pre-Germ. form of this word we may assume */6nga-n-. 
This we may suppose was a substantivized adjective 
(hence an z-stem) descriptive of the particular kind of 
soil. Clay when wet is an uncommonly sticky soil. A 
natural term for it was therefore a word denoting sticki- 
ness, as in OE. cleg, clam ‘clay’ from the IE. root g/ez- in 
OChSI. glna ‘clay,’ giéni ‘slime,’ Gk. yAéa ‘ glue,’ yAouds 
‘any sticky substance,’ etc. Kluge, Zt. W1d.’ s. v. Klet. 

But clay may be designated from another quality—that 
of hardness, stiffness, compactness. Our adj. *¢éngo-, -a-, 
as will be seen, had this very meaning. Nearest related 
are Lith. ¢dukus ‘ compact, close,’ Av. ¢axrma- ‘ strong,’ 
superl. fancista-. Arm. fanjr ‘close, compact.’ Ct. Brug- 
mann, Grd. |’, 479. These belong to the root teng-, tong- 
of Lith. senki ‘suffice,’ Goth. pethan ‘ thrive,’ OHG. dihan, 
etc., MHG. dihte, NHG. dicht, Eng. tight. 

Probably the reason why this connection has not been 
made before—for it seems to me a most obvious and 
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natural one—is because Goth. pethan had already been 
referred to the root ¢eng-, and it seemed impossible to 
connect a word for ‘clay’ with one for ‘thrive.’ Etymolo- 
gists seem to forget that the significations 4, c,d may be 
entirely distinct from each other and yet easily derivable 
from a common meaning a. Cf. also Fick, VW2.", I, 442. 

12. Goth. saupa ‘reason, Aoyos’ is nothing more nor less 
than the fem. to the same stem as in saufs ‘sacrifice.’ 
These words come from a root syet-, seyt- ‘boil, bubble up,’ 
contained in OHG. swedan, siodan, etc. The primary 
signification was not ‘ heat,’ but ‘ bubbling, springing up.’ 
Hence from this root could come a word for ‘spring, 
fountain,’ or ‘a seething, boiling.’ The latter meaning 
gives Goth. saups ‘sacrifice,’ the former OGutn. saupr 
‘fountain.’ The fem. to this is Goth. saupa, primarily 
‘fountain, spring, source,” and then, like all words for 
‘spring, source,’ meaning secondarily ‘cause, reason, 
origin.’ 

The root syet-, seyt- is probably an extension of seyo-, si- 
‘flow’: OHG. sou, Lith. syvas ‘sap,’ Skt. sava-m ‘sap or 
honey from flowers,’ séma-s ‘Soma,’ etc. Cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wtd. s. v. bers. 

13. The unexplained Goth. szfan ‘ exult, rejoice’ is per- 
haps connected with OE. sefa ‘ mind, mood, spirit.” The 
common meaning from which these could come would be 
‘to be active, to leap up.’ The IE. root sep- with this 
force is found in Skt. sdpati ‘to be busied about, care for,’ 
Gk. ér@ ‘care for, prepare,’ éy@ ‘boil,’ Arm. ¢fem ‘boil.’ 
Brugmann, Grd. II, 1021. ‘To boil’ and ‘to exult’ are 
both connected with the idea of motion, activity, and a 
word for ‘mind’ readily comes from this also. Compare 
Gk. Odes ‘mind’: Skt. dhindti ‘shake, move’; Goth. 
satwala ‘soul’: OPrus. set/in ‘exertion, zeal.’ 

14. Goth., OE., OS. at, OHG. az ‘out’ are compared 
with Skt. wd- ‘up from, out,’ Olr. ud-, etc. This prefix is 
simply the ‘ schwundstufe ° of the root ved-, in Skt. undtti 
‘spring up, bubble up, flow,’ and secondarily ‘ wet,” uddn- 
‘water,’ Lat. uzda, Goth. wato, etc. This development is 
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so natural that it requires no other proof than to call 
attention to this relation. The root ged- occurs also in 
Skt. vddati ‘ speak,’ i. e., ‘utter.’ 1 see no reason for sepa- 
rating this yed- from the other. The meaning in each 
comes readily from the force of the particle ud-. 

15a. As Goth. a is connected with the root ved- ‘ spring 
up,’ so Goth. ws ‘ out’ may be from a root yes- ‘ spring 
forth, rise.’ This I take to be the original meaning of yes- 
in Skt. vas- ‘to dawn,’ vasar-han ‘ striking at dawn,’ vasan- 
tds ‘spring,’ Gk. éap ‘spring,’ Lith. vasara ‘summer,’ 
OChSI. vesna ‘spring.’ Certainly the meaning ‘spring 
forth, rise’ best explains the various significations of this 
group of words. It is an easy development from ‘rise’ 
to ‘dawn,’ and then to ‘ grow bright, shine.’ And natur- 
ally the place of rising is the ‘ orient, east.’ The word for 
‘spring ’ may be explained like Eng. spring as ‘ the season 
when vegetation springs up.’ 

6. With yes- ‘ to rise, dawn, shine’ we may connect ges- 
‘to be.” In Skt. vdsatz the meaning ‘dwell, abide’ pre- 
vails, and this meaning is also in Goth. zwésan, and is im- 
plied in Skt. vdstu- ‘dwelling,’ Gk. a@eru ‘ town,’ and others. 
It is probable, therefore, that ‘dwell’ did not develop 
through ‘rise, become, be’; but that continuance in time 
arose from continuance in space. Thus if we say: ‘He 
went on thus for a long time’; we mean continuance in 
time. Similarly from the root g*e/- ‘move,’ Skt. car- is 
used in the sense ‘continue’ (doing a thing), and Gk. 
médopat, primarily ‘ move, go,’ with the force ‘ continue to 
be,’ and finally simply ‘to be.’ Compare also Lat. vivd 
‘live’; ‘last, endure’; ‘ dwell, be’; and versor ‘ move about, 
dwell, remain, be.’ 

c. As the same root as the above I regard yes- ‘to 
clothe.’ This develops through the intermediate step 
‘throw, throw about.’ Words were originally neutral in 
tint, and might be used to express a certain idea from any 
point of view. Thus we may say: ‘ He shot the arrow 
toward the mark’; ‘The arrow was shot toward the 
mark’; ‘The arrow shot toward the mark.’ In like man- 
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ner we may suppose that most IE. roots vaguely ex- 
pressed a given idea, and were made to render a special- 
ized meaning according to need. So Gk. Sadd@ ‘throw’ 
is frequently used meaning ‘to put on’ clothes or armor, 
though the root g*e/., from which it came, means also 
‘spring forth, swell, flow.’ 

ad. To the root yves- ‘spring forth’ probably belongs also 
Skt. vasdyati ‘ cut,’ i. e. ‘ cause to spring forth or off.’ All 
these roots may be written y-es- and referred to the root 
eu-, u-, as Brugmann, Grd. II, 877, does in the case of y-es- 
‘to clothe.’ For a further discussion of the root evz-, cf. 
author, Jour. Germ. Ph. I, 302 ff. 

e. OHG. wisunt, OE. weosuud ‘bison’ represent, I be- 
lieve, an IE. *wésnt-. The Gk. Bicarv, Lat. dzson would 
seem to indicate Germ. *wsund rather than *wesund, but 
this is probably due toa Gothic source. The stem *ves-nt- 
is to be referred to the root yves- in its secondary sense 
‘bright, reddish.’ The same root gave Skt. ws-ra ‘ steer,’ 
from us-rd ‘reddish.’ With Skt. wsra@ are connected, 
according to Kluge, £¢. W7d.’ s. v. Auer, OHG. ar, OE. 
ar, ON. arr, from pre-Germ. *us-ré-. This explanation of 
Kluge’s is made more certain by the plain connection of 
pre-Germ. *ves-nt-, OHG. wrsund with Skt. us-rd. 

16. Goth. waldan, OE. wealdan, etc., ‘wield, rule, guide’ 
come from IE. *y/-¢é (—¢o rather than -dd on account of 
ON. pret. o//a, with / </p) and with these have been com- 
pared Lith. va/dyti ‘wield, guide, rule,’ OChSI.- v/adg 
‘govern, and Olr. fa‘th ‘dominion.’ The simpler form 
of the root from which these have sprung would naturally 
be wél- or wlé-. The root x/é- u/d- occurs in Gk. evAn-pa, 
avAn-pov, 48Xn-pa ‘reins, bridle,’ Lat. 4-rum. (See Brug- 
mann, Grd. I’, 317.) The same root is also in Gk. wéAXv- 
tpov ‘foot-thong’ from *eé-Avtpov (*¢rv-Tpov). Id. ib. L’, 
529. This *fAv-rpov may be explained as coming from 
*y]-tro-m, id. ib. |’, 260. 

17. Eng. weld, wold ‘reseda luteola,’ Mid. Eng. we/de, 
OE. *weald, Du. wouw, from the Germ. stem *wa/da- may 
represent the IE. stem *z/té-. The very same stem may 
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be in Lat. Zitum ‘weld,’ (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I’, 260.) 
With this exact agreement in meaning and phonetics 
there can be no doubt about the connection of we/d and 
litum. Here perhaps belongs also Gk. addon, an un- 
known plant, from *y/t-ind.. 

18. A similar correspondence between Lat. and Germ. 
is seen in Lat. /ustrum ‘forest, marsh,’ from *y/ts-tro-, and 
OHG., OS. wald, OE. weald, ON. vellr ‘forest,’ from 
*ydl-tu- or *u]-tu-. Gk. ddoos ‘grove,’ which Kluge, £2. 
Wtd.*, s. v. Wald, connects with the Germ. word, may be 
explained as *sadtoos < *u/tsos. Compare also ddris ‘ the 
sacred grove of Zeus at Olympia.’ These words may be 
reduced to the root ve/- ‘spring up, grow,’ and therefore 
meant primarily ‘an overgrown place.’ To the same root 
belongs Gk. Adowos ‘shaggy, bushy,’ from *¢Aartios, which 
is compared by Lidén, PBB. 15, 521 f., with ON. dundr 
‘grove’ < */undi- < IE. *y/-nti-. This stem is a derivative 
of the pres. part. of ve/-, while OHG. wa/d is from the ¢o- 
part. of the same root. Gk. ddoos, if it belongs here 
rather than to OChSI. sz ‘forest’ (Pedersen, IF. 5, 56), 
presupposes a stem *f¢adr(e)o-, which corresponds to the 
stem from which Lat. /ws-trum is formed. 

The roots yé-, y/é- in nos. 16, 17, and 18 are probably 
one and the same. The development was perhaps ‘ wave,’ 
‘turn,’ ‘spring up,’ ‘ grow.’ 

19. Goth. /uftus, OHG., OS. /uft, OE. lft, ON. lopt ‘air’ 
have been compared with ON. /oft ‘loft,’ and there the 
etymologists stop, and yet, in their discussions, they quote 
the very words which suggest the origin of thisGerm. word 
for ‘air.’ That ‘air’ was not the primary signification is 
evident from ON. /oft ‘loft,’ from which Zyfta ‘lift,’ Sw. 
lyfta, Eng. lift, Ger. liften. Germ. */u/ftu- denoted, there- 
fore, that which is above, aloft, raised up, hence ‘sky, 
heaven, air, loft.’ 

This Germ. root /é/t- is an extension of the IE. root 
lup-, in MHG. Jiipfen from *luppjan, */upn—’. This word 
Kluge defines ‘los machen und dann in die Hiéhe heben,’ 
and suspects for it connection with Laufel, Lauft ‘shell,’ 
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OHG. J/ouft ‘shell, bark’; Lith. /upinaé ‘fruit peelings,’ 
lipti ‘to peel, pare,’ Pol. /upina ‘hull. We may further 
refer to the same root /up-, Goth. /aufs, OHG. loud, etc., 
‘leaf.’’ Cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d. s. v. laufs. 

A derivative of the same root is probably ON. lyf 
‘medicinal plant,’ OE. Zyf, OHG. /uppi ‘ poison, sorcery,’ 
Goth. /udja-lets ‘ skilled in witchcraft.’ This Germ. stem 
*lubja- < *lupid- is in formation a jo-adj. to */auba- < *loupéd- 
‘leaf, plant,’ and hence meant ‘made, prepared from 
leaves,’ and so ‘infusion, decoction’ for medicine, poison 
or sorcery. 

With Lith. 4ipt2 Brugmann, Grd. |’, 454, compares Gk. 
Aerw ‘peel,’ under the assumption that /uwp- came from 
/p-. If this is admitted, we must suppose that Germ. /aué- 
has a secondary ablaut. This is quite possible. Germ. 
lauba- ‘\eaf’ must be connected with a Germ. verb corre- 
sponding to Lith. //ptz. The present of this verb, on the 
supposition that it is related to Gk. Aér@, would be */udd. 
Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I’, 470 f. This verb would naturally 
fall into the second ablaut-series, and derivatives there- 
from might, of course, have any of the vowel-grades of 
this series. 

The root in the form /ep-, /op- occurs also in Gk. Aéros, 
homrds ‘ bark, shell, husk,’ Lith. /aas ‘leaf,’ and perhaps 
also /epits ‘delicate’ (primarily ‘stripped’?). Here pos- 
sibly belong also MHG. Zap ‘sour fluid,’ OHG. /aé * broth,’ 
which Kluge connects with ON. /yf, etc. OHG. Zaé, in 
that case, went through the same development of mean- 
ing as ON. 4yf,etc. To OHG. /aé in the secondary signifi- 
cation ‘ fluid’ may belong /aééx ‘ wash, refresh,’ OE. ge/a- 
fian. Or they may have meant primarily ‘rub,’ and be 
more directly related tothe root p-. Compare also Lith. 
lempi ‘ to be dainty, effeminate,’ /epis ‘ delicate.’ 

20. Another example of a similarly developed secon- 
dary ablaut occurs in OHG. (/)riot, OS. hriod, OE. hréod 
‘reed.’ These I connect with Goth. saurds ‘door,’ ON. 
hurd, OHG. hurt ‘ hurdle, wicker,’ Lat. cra/és, Gk. xuptia 
‘wicker-work,’ «dptados ‘basket,’ etc. These have been 
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referred to Skt. &rndtti ‘spin, turn,’ crtdtz ‘ bind, fasten.’ 
We may suppose that this root grt- occurred in Germ. as 
*hurd- and *hrud-. For such double forms cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. \’, 470 f, and for the secondary ablaut *Areud- cf. the 
root /eug-, Gk. Xevds. etc., id. ib. 260. 

21. In OHG. tiuri, OS. diurt, OE. déore, dyre, ON. dyrr 
‘dear, costly, beloved’ and OHG. ¢rat ‘dear, beloved,’ 
from Germ. *driada-, we perhaps have a double develop- 
ment of an IE. root dhuer- dheur-. That is, OHG. fiuri is 
from IE. *dheur-io-, while trat is from *dhup-td-. This is 
exactly parallel with ON. pradr, OE. dryd ‘ strength,’ 
Lith. ¢vf/rtas ‘ firm’ < *tyrtos, from the root ¢yer- in Lith. 
tvertw ‘hold,’ Brugmann, Grd. I’, 260. From OHG. ¢rat 
Kluge surmises that MHG. ¢rite ‘ demon, nightmare’ may 
be derived, Zt. Wtd.' s. v. Drude, supposing that the name 
was given on the same principle as in Gk. Eumenides. 
It is more probable, I think, that the primary meaning of 
the root was ‘heavy,’ from which developed the various 
significations ‘costly, dear’; ‘nightmare,’ i.e. an oppres- 
Sive spirit. 

22. No one, so far as I know, has ever attempted to 
connect Goth. /imgan ‘lie’ and /iugan ‘marry.’ Kluge, 
Et. Wtb.’ s. v. Lug, says: ‘Zu dieser gemeingerm. Wz. 
lug (idg. lugh) “liigen”’ hat got. diugan (Prat. liugaida) 
“heiraten” keine Beziehung ; dieses gehért mit afries. 
Jogia “‘heiraten” vielmehr zu altir. uzge “ Eid” (Grdf. 
lughio-). Mit unserem /iégen gehéren vielmehr aslov. /iz¢ 
(Jigati) “ liigen,” Ziza “ Liige” als urverwandt zusammen.’ 
Outside of Germ. Uhlenbeck, Zt. W7d. s. v. Augan ‘lie,’ 
compares also Olr. /ogatsst gen. ‘ mendacii,’ /follugaim 
‘conceal ’ (*vo-dugo). With /iugan ‘marry’ he doubtfully 
connects OHG. urliugi ‘ war.’ 

Now all these words may be referred toa root /eugh-; 
and it seems more probable to me that a single root may 
have developed in meaning along diverging lines than 
that two phonetically identical roots should be entirely 
unrelated. If then we can find a common meaning from 
which the various significations could spring, we may 
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feel reasonably certain that Goth. /zugan ‘lie’ and /iugan 
‘marry’ are related. Such a meaning is ‘bend.’ This 
readily gives words for ‘wrong,’ ‘ deceive’ and the like. 
Thus: Lith. dankéju ‘bend back and forth’: OChSI. /ekaze 
‘cheat, deceive’; OChSI. /uaitz ‘ cheat,’ Goth. /iuts ‘ hy po- 
critical,’ /utén ‘deceive’: OE. /itan ‘bow, sink down.’ 
The ‘ wrong’ is regarded as that which deviates from the 
‘right’ or ‘direct.’ Goth. 4ugan ‘lie’ is therefore easily 
derivable from a root /eugh- ‘ bend.’ 

Again to ‘ bend’ or ‘twist’ anything comes to mean to 
‘tie’ or ‘bind’ it. How closely these two ideas are 
related is seen from Eng. dend: bind. From ‘bind,’ then, 
develops ‘marry.’ Compare also Gk. Avyif{w ‘bend’: 
Goth. ga-/ikan ‘shut,’ primarily ‘fasten.’ (V. infra.) 

Goth. /igan ‘marry’ meant primarily ‘bind’; Olr. 
luige ‘oath’ was a ‘ bond’; and OHG. urliugi ‘ war’ de- 
noted a condition ‘outside of the league or treaty.’ 
Notice also that Lat. foedus ‘league’ is used of the mar- 
riage contract. 

With the root /eugh- ‘bend’ I should connect the synon- 
ymous root /eyg-. This connection may be explained 
according to Brugmann, Grd. I’, 633 f., or the two roots 
may be regarded as extensions of a basal root /ey-. To 
leug- belong Gk. Avyos ‘a pliant twig,’ Avyif@ ‘ bend, twist, 
wrestle,’ Avyéw ‘ bend, fasten,”, OHG. Joc, OE. occ ‘ lock, 
curl,’ Lith. /ugnas ‘ pliant’ (Brugmann, Grd. I’, 384, Prell- 
witz, Et. Wd. s. v. AvySw), ON. /ykna ‘ bend the knee,’ 
OE. fican, OHG. liohhan * pull, scuffle’ (cf. Gk. Avy&@ and 
Lat. /uc-tor), Goth. ga-likan ‘ shut, enclose,’ us-dikan ‘ un- 
lock, draw’ (sword), ON. dika, OE. ican, OHG. -lihhan, 
etc. Uhlenbeck, £2. Wtd. s. v. ga-likan. 

From the above it is plain that this Germ. word for 
‘lock’ meant primarily ‘ bend, twist,’ and hence * fasten,’ 
and was used originally of wicker doors, or at least of 
doors or gates fastened with withes. It was the word 
that would naturally be used with Germ. */urdi- ‘ hurdle, 
door.’ On the other hand, OHG. s/tozan ‘ close,’ Lat. 
claudé was primarily ‘fasten with a bolt,’ Lat. clavus, 
OHG. s/oz ‘ bolt.’ 
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It is quite possible that the roots /eugh- and Jeyg- are 
from a simpler root /y-, which may be the same as that 
of Skt. /u-nati ‘ cut off,’ Gk. Avw ‘loose, separate,’ Goth. 
Jun ‘ransom,’ etc. The primary meaning of this root we 
may assume was ‘separate from’; for from this we may 
derive the significations of most words containing a root 
leu +. Some of the possibilities of this root are the 
following : 

Gk. édrev8@ ‘ bring,’ édevoopuor ‘1 shall come, go,’ édevOepos 
‘free’ (i. e. ‘separated ’), Skt. rédhati ‘ grows,’ Goth. diudan 
‘grow. The root /eydh- expresses intransitively the idea 
of separation or departure from any point, whether out- 
ward or upward.—Lith. /éudéti ‘mourn,’ OChSI. luditi 
‘cheat,’ OE. Zitan ‘ bow, sink down,’ Goth. Zutén ‘ deceive,’ 
from the root /eud- ‘bend, bow.’ Cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d. 
s. v. dts. The meaning ‘bend,’ from which we start in 
this group and in the root /eygh- above, may have devel- 
oped as follows: ‘separate’; ‘deviate’; ‘bend’; ‘bow’; 
or: ‘separate’; ‘cause to move’; ‘bend’; ‘ bow.’—Skt. 
libhyati *go astray, be lustful,’ Goth. 4aufs ‘dear,’ Lat. 
lubidé, etc. The idea of desire arises from that of motion 
as in Skt. 4/a ‘moving hither and thither,’ and hence: 
‘desirous of, greedy.’—Lith. /ipéz ‘ peel off’ (i. e. ‘ separate 
the outer covering’), Goth. /aw/s ‘ leaf,’ from the root Zup., 
may, as far as its meaning is concerned, easily come from 
the root /ev- ‘separate, cut off.’ Cf. Prellwitz, Zz. Wd. 
s. v. Adwn. But on account. of Gk. Aér@ ‘peel’ it is per- 
haps better to explain the root /up- as coming from /p., 
Brugmann, Grd. |’, 454.—In like manner the root /eyg- 
‘shine,’ if not connected with Skt. vdrcas- ‘splendor,’ may 
be from the root /ey-. In that case the primary meaning 
of /eug- would be ‘ peeled, stripped, bare,’ and hence ‘ clear, 
bright.’ To such a primary meaning point Lith. /aakas 
‘field, open space,’ Skt. /ékds ‘open space, world,’ OHG. 
loh ‘grown over clearing,’ Lat. décus ; OChSI. Zysa * bald.’ 

23. Goth. stubjus, OHG. stuppr, stoup ‘dust,’ stioban, LG. 
stuiven ‘stieben,’ Mod. Ger. stébern, MHG. stiuben ‘ beat 
up, chase’ probably come from a root stéy-p-, which 
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belongs to the same family as steud-, steud-, steug- discussed 
by Ehrismann, PBB., 18, 215 ff. The meanings required 
for the words connected with Goth. studjus, etc. are ‘ beat, | 
thrust, drive.’ These are still implied in Mod. Ger. stie- 
ben, stibern. Now the same root stéy-p- ‘beat, strike’ 
occurs in Lat. stuped, stupor, Gk. rvm-rw ‘ strike,’ and these 
we may compare with Goth. studjus. 

The meanings appearing in this group are such as are 
found in connection with other roots from which have 
developed words for ‘dust, smoke,’ etc. Compare Goth. 
dauns ‘ vapor, odor,’ OHG. toum ‘ steam, odor,’ Skt. dhima- 
‘smoke,’ Lat. famus, from the root dha-: ON. dyzja ‘ shake,’ 
Skt. dhiindt: * shakes, moves,’ Gk. @v@ ‘ storm, rage.’ OE., I 
OHG. stincan ‘give out an odor, stink’: OE. stincan 
‘whirl up,’ ON. stékkva ‘to spring, rush,’ Goth. stiggan 
‘thrust, strike,’ Lat. st¢ngud, etc. The above examples 
are given in the &¢. ltd. of Uhlenbeck, who, though find. 
ing no difficulty in connecting Goth. dauns with Skt. 
adhitnoti, is doubtful about comparing OE. stincan ‘exhale’ 
and Goth. stiggan ‘strike,’ where the development is 
almost identical. Kluge also is in doubt here, though 
having before him OHG. stoup ‘dust’ and MHG. stéuben 
‘to chase.’ In fact, these are the very meanings that one 
j should expect to find connected with words for ‘smell,’ 
‘smoke,’ etc. The trouble is that most etymologists look 
at words from the modern standpoint, and not from the 
historical. Connections that may not seem natural to 
our view were entirely so to our IE. ancestors. Inward 
emotions and perceptions were expressed in terms of out- 
ward appearances. The pro-ethnic man said ‘it exhales, 
it smells’ before he said ‘I smell.” Hence any word 
meaning ‘rise, burst forth, break out’ or ‘ whirl, eddy,’ 
etc. might give a word for ‘steam, vapor, smoke’ and 
then ‘to exhale, to smell.’ 

To the same root stey-p- may belong the Germ. stem 
*stubd-* heated room,’ OHG. studa, OE. stofa, etc. From 
the simpler root s¢tey- compare also OE. stéam ‘ steam.’ 

24. In the same line of development belong OE. réocan 
‘smoke, reek,’ ON. vjiika ‘smoke, exhale,” OHG. riohhan 
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‘smoke, exhale, smell,’ rouk ‘smoke, steam,’ OS. 7dh, etc. 
I find only one comparison made with this group outside 
of Germ. and that is Alb. 7é ‘cloud’ from *rougi, Brug- 
mann, Grd. I’, 197. Bugge compares OE. sweccan and 
réocan, but these can be left out of consideration, and we 
may regard the IE. root as reyg-. This root should mean 
‘exhale’ or something from which ‘exhale’ could come. 
This root and this signification we find in Lat. ruc-26 ‘to 
belch up’ and ‘to emit,’ e. g. smoke, éragéd ‘belch forth,’ 
é-ructo ‘belch forth, emit, exhale,’ (e. g. ‘ fammas, vaporem, 
fumum,’ Just. 4, 1, 4) &ructatid ‘exhalation’; Gk. épedyouar 
‘belch, emit,’ used of the splashing and foaming of the 
ocean against the land, of the emptying of rivers, of Aetna, 
in Pindar 1, 40: €pevyovrat trayal trupds ; Lith. rvigiu, OChSI. 
rygaja sg ‘vomit’; OHG. tt-ruchen ‘to ruminate.’ Cf. 
Brugmann, Grd. |’, 202, 433, 581. This entire group may 
be referred to the root rez- ‘to break,’ for the further dis- 
cussion of which compare Jour. of Germ. Phil. I, no. 4. 

Of the connection between the Germ. root reuk- ‘ smoke, 
exhale, smell’ and the IE. root reyg- ‘ belch torth, emit,’ I 
think there can be no doubt. Notice especially Lat. 
é-ructatio ‘exhalation,’ in which the meaning is the same 
asin Germ. The common meaning is ‘ break forth, emit.’ 
In Germ. this gave ‘emit, exhale, smoke, smell’; in Lat. 
and Gk. ‘emit, exhale; belch, vomit.’ 

25. For Goth. pwakan, OS. thwahan, OHG. dwahan, OE. 
pwéan, ON. pvad ‘wash’ no connection has been found 
outside of Germ. except OPrus. ¢waxtan ‘ bath-brush.’ 
For derivatives of the same root in Germ. see Kluge, £2. 
Wtb. s. v. Zwehle. Af cognates are to be found in other 
LE. languages we must look for the root tyek-, teuk-. This 
need not in another language mean ‘ wash.’ It may mean 
‘rub, scrub’ or something similar. Thus rvd and scruéd 
may mean‘ wash.’ So Lat. ¢ergd ‘ rub off’: ‘ cleanse’; terd 
‘rub’: ‘cleanse’; Olr. farscim ‘press’: OHG. wascan 
‘wash,’ Kluge, £¢. W7d.° 

A root tyek-, for which the meaning ‘rub, strip off’ may 
be assumed, occurs in Skt. ¢vdc-, -tvacas- ‘ skin, hide,’ Gk. 
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odxos ‘shield.’ For a similar development compare OS. 
wri-tan ‘cut, wound, write,’ Gk. fi ‘file, rasp’: pc-vés 
‘skin,’ Brugmann, Grd. II, 1052; Gk. dpe ‘tear off, skin’: 
dépua ‘skin, hide’; Gk. xata-cxévy ‘kills, OHG. scintan 
‘flay’: ON. skinn ‘skin,’ Persson, Wz., 76, 134; OE. sceran 
‘shear’: Lat. scor-tum ‘hide,’ Noreen, UZ. 205. 

Now the meanings ‘rub’ and ‘strike’ are so near, as 
may be seen from Eng. strike: Ger. bestreichen,; OE. 
smitan ‘smite’: Goth. dtsmettan ‘ besmear,’ ‘and many 
others; that we may further connect OChSI. ¢s-¢ukaté 
‘sculpere,’ Gk. rv«os ‘ chisel.’ Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I’, 687. 
Possibly here also belongs the nasalized root /veng- in 
OHG. dwingau, ON. puinga ‘to press,’ with which Brug- 
mann, Grd. |’, 311, compares Gk. odtrw ‘to pack, press 
down,’ onxds ‘pen, stall.’ Cf. Prellwitz, £7. W7d. s. v. 
oaTTo. 

This root ¢ve-g- I regard as an outgrowth of the root 
ti-, teyo- ‘swell.’ The interchange ‘swell’: ‘strike’ is a 
common one. Cf. OHG. quellan ‘swell’: Gk. Baddr@ 
‘throw, strike,’ and others. 

The root fevo- occurs in Goth. pwastipa ‘ firmness, 
safety,’ which, according to Uhlenbeck, £7. !V7d., is ‘ un- 
explained.’ And yet a satisfactory explanation is at least 
indicated by Prellwitz, Zt. W7é., s. v. ados and ados ‘ safe.’ 
Goth. pwastipa ‘firmness, safety’ and ga-pwastjan ‘strength- 
en, confirm’ presuppose an adjective *pwasts ‘strong, 
firm, secure,’ whose stem, written in IE. form, would be 
*tyos-to-. This is a ¢o-derivative from an es-, os- stem, like 
Lat. hones-tu-s, angus-tu-s. This noun-stem */vos- ‘ strength, 
firmness’ is identical with Skt. ¢avds- ‘strength,’ which, 
in the weak grade ¢ds-, appears in ‘thousand,’ Brugmann, 
Grd. II, 506. 

The various meanings of this group are closely con- 
nected. Compare, from the same root /é-, Lat. /umed 
‘swell’: Av. tama ‘strong.’ The development is: ‘swell,’ 
‘be big,’ ‘strong,’ ‘ firm,’ ‘ brave,’ etc. Similarly, Gk. Bpv@ 
‘swell’: Bapus ‘heavy, weighty, strong, firm, immovable, 
honest.’ 
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The simple root ¢evo- occurs also in Goth. piup ‘ good,’ 
from *¢éy-to-m, with which Johansson, PBB., 15, 238, com- 
pares Lat. ¢aitus ‘safe.’ This, it will be seen, has devel- 
oped the same meaning as Goth. *pwasts. Further also 
in Goth. piuda ‘people,’ from *¢eé-td, cl. Hirt, PBB., 21, 
133. Goth. piuda ‘people’ has developed from feyo- 
‘swell, grow’ just as MHG. J/iute ‘people’ from /udh- 
‘grow, in Goth. diudan, etc. 

To the root ¢yo-s- probably belongs also OHG. thwesben 
‘to extinguish, destroy,’ perhaps primarily ‘overpower,’ 
from the stem */yos-bho-. 

26. Goth. rdhsns ‘hall,’ which translates the Gk. avAn, 
probably meant primarily ‘an enclosure.’ The stem may 
be divided réh-sui-, and the root connected with Lith. 
rakintt ‘to close,’ raktas ‘key,’ Gk. apxéw ‘ ward off,’ Lat. 
arced, arx,arca. The root-variation here is zy: yx. For 
many more examples of the kind, compare Noreen, Urg. 
Laut/. 88 ff and Brugmann, Grd. I’, 492 f. 

For meaning compare Goth, a/hs, OS. alah, OE. ealh 
‘temple,’ similarly connected with OE. ealgzan ‘to protect,’ 
Gk. ad\adxeiv ‘ ward off.’ Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d. s. v. ahs. 

Ablauting with Goth. vé/sus and reducible to the same 
root is ga-réhsnus ‘ counsel, design,’ with which have been 
connected ragin ‘ opinion, judgment, decree, advice,’ ra- 
ginon ‘to govern,’ rahnjan ‘to compute,’ OCHSI. rekg ‘say,’ 
roku ‘term,’ Skt. racdyati ‘ arrange, set up, prepare, effect.’ 
To the same root may belong Goth. éz-réks * endangered,’ 
perhaps from *régnd-, meaning primarily ‘enclosed, beset.’ 

The root of this group of words may be set down as 
erég- with the ablauts arg-, rég-, rdg-. The synonymous 
root e/ég- appears similarly in Lith. e/kas ‘ grove,’ Goth. 
a/hs ‘temple,’ Gk, adé€@ ‘ ward off, help,’ Skt. rdésati ‘ de- 
fend, govern, save.’ Cf. Uhlenbeck, Zz. W7d. s. v. alhs, 
and Brugmann, Grd. Il, 1021. The ablaut /¢- is possibly 
in OHG. luogén, OE. lictan ‘to look,’ from /6g-', ogn-’, 
Brugmann, Grd. |’, 384. The meaning ‘look’ comes from 
‘guard, watch,’ a natural and not uncommon develop- 


ment. Compare Goth. warzan ‘ forbid,’ OE. werian ‘ pro- 
16 
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tect, defend,’ Goth. war ‘wary’: Gk. opdw ‘see’; Eng. 
watch ‘to guard’: ‘to look at’; Lat. odservd ‘ guard’: 
‘view ’; and so many others. Phonetically and in mean- 
ing it is therefore safe to add OE. ealgian, ‘ protect,’ Gk. 
ad-adxeiv‘ to ward off’ adé£@ ‘ ward off, defend,’ Skt. réksati 
‘defend, keep, guard’: OHG. /uogén, OE. /écian ‘to look.’ 

The primary meaning from which this group of words 
developed was probably ‘ set limits, stake off.’ From this 
come ‘enclose, guard, protect’ or ‘enclose, restrain, 
prevent’ or ‘mark off, arrange, set in order, compute, 
plan,’ etc. In each language the development was slightly 
different, but there are several interesting overlappings 
of these different significations. For example, Goth. 
raginon ‘to govern’ is more directly connected in mean- 
ing with Skt. racdyat7 ‘ arrange’ or with Lat. arced ‘ restrain’ 
than with vagin ‘advice.’ Lat. arced is also used in the 
sense ‘set in order, govern,’ in the expression ‘ arcendae 
familiae gratia.” And Gk. apxém might be translated by 
Skt. racdyati in the expression épya apxécas ‘ having accom- 
plished deeds,’ Soph. 47. 439. Moreover, Skt. racdyatz, 
Gk. apxéw, and Lat. arced are formally similar. 

27. A similar root-variation occurs in Goth. ga-wargjan 
‘condemn,’ OS. waragean ‘to torment, OHG. wergan 
‘condemn, curse,’ Goth. wargipa ‘condemnation,’ -wargs, 
OHG. warg, OE. wearg, OS. warag, ON. vargr ‘ criminal’: 
and Goth. wrdhjan ‘ accuse,’ OS. wrdgian, OE. wrégan, ete. 
In signification these two sets of words may certainly be 
compared, and there is no phonetic difficulty. The pre- 
Germ. root was, therefore, wér-k-, uré-k-. 

The meaning ‘accuse, condemn’ probably came from 
‘drive, press upon,’ and we may further compare the root 
yré-g- in Goth. wrtkan ‘persecute,’ ON. reca, OE. wrecan, 
OF rs. wreka ‘ drive, wreak,’ OS. wrecan, OHG. rahhan ‘to 
punish, wreak.’ Herealso belong ON. rakia ‘driveaway,’ 
pret. OSw. vrdk, with which Brugmann, Grd. |’, 148, com- 
pares Gk. pyy-vipmt, Eppwya ‘ break, broke.’ 

Goth. ga-warg jan may, of course, contain the root vergh-, 
and be connected with Lith. vargas ‘need, trouble,’ OPrus. 
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wargs ‘bad,’ etc. Cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d. s. v. wargipa. 
So too Goth. wrikan may be connected with Gk. elpyo 
‘shut in, ward off,’ Skt. vdrz7azi ‘ turn, turn aside, twist off.’ 
This connection, however, does .not exclude the one given 
above, nor connection with OE. wringan ‘ wring,’ Goth. 
wruggo, etc. 

The meanings of all the words in this group are from 
‘turn, twist,’ and the basal root is wér- ‘turn.’ Hence the 
development: ‘turn in or out,’ therefore ‘enclose’ or 
‘exclude’; ‘turn aside, drive away’; ‘twist off, break’; 
and the various secondary meanings therefrom. 

Goth. ga-wrisgan ‘to bear fruit,’ ON. roskenn ‘ grown,’ 
roskna ‘to grow’ is from a verbal stem *yreksg*o-, which 
appears in Skt. vr¢cdti ‘hew off,’ vragcanam ‘a hewing off,’ 
OChSI. vraska ‘a rent, wrinkle.’ Cf. Brugmann, Grd. [’, 
293f. The difference in meaning— grow’: ‘hew off’— 
has doubtless deterred any one from making this connec- 
tion before. But this difference is very easily explained. 
The stem *yreksg*o- or *yroksg*o- meant ‘a hewing off’ 
in Skt. vragcanam. It could mean equally as well ‘that 
which is hewn or plucked off’; ‘fruit.’ For this develop- 
ment compare Lith. serpz ‘1 shear,’ Skt. £rpana-s ‘ sword,’ 
Lat. carpd ‘pluck,’ OHG. herbist ‘harvest,’ Gk. xaprés 
‘fruit,’ kaproée ‘bear fruit.’ (Id. ib. 570.) 

In like manner Goth. ga-wrisgan ‘to bear fruit’ has the 
meaning of the noun stem, is in fact properly a denomina- 
tive verb. In ON. roskenn ‘ grown’ the meaning is gen- 
eralized. For the disappearance of the palatal, compare 
OHG., /forskén. 

The root upon which this verb and noun stem is built 
is in Gk. pd«os ‘rag.’ (Id. ib. 294.) This urh-, urek- is 
probably the root assumed above for Goth. wrdijan. Com- 
pare especially the verb pacow ¢ fpaxiw ‘strike, smite, 
push,’ which gives the meaning from which ‘accuse, con- 
demn’ could come. 

Others have compared Goth. ga-wrisgan with Welsh 
gwrysg ‘branch,’ Skt. vrksd- ‘tree.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, &z. 
Wtb. s. v. gawrisgan.) As these words may be referred 
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to the root in Skt. wr¢catz, the etymology is substantially 
the same as the one | give above. But the Goth. verb is 
undoubtedly connected directly with the Skt. verb, with 
the development in meaning indicated above. 

28. MHG. schg/me ‘ pest, sickness; those fallen in battle,’ 
and also ‘knave, rascal,’ OHG. scalmo, scglmo ‘ plague,’ 
from the stem *ska/mjan-, in all probability come from 
the root sge/- ‘cut, cleave.’ From this develops ‘pesti- 
lence’ as in Gk. rAnyn, Lat. p/aga ‘blow, wound, plague.’ 
This is the secondary meaning, while in ‘those fallen in 
battle, the slain’ the primary meaning appears. 

29. As far as the form is concerned, to the same root 
might belong Goth. ska/ks, ON. skalkr, OHG. scale, OE. 
sceale ‘servant,’ MHG. schadc ‘ servant ; a servile or deceit- 
ful fellow.’ These words belong rather to the same root 
as in Eng. sku/k ‘sneak’; ‘a number of foxes,’ Icel. skol/r 
‘fox,’ Dan. sku/ke, Sw. skolka ‘to shirk’; and also OHG. 
scelah (gen. scelhes, scelawes), OE. sceolh, ON. skjalgr ‘ ob- 
lique, awry.’ Cf. Kluge, £7. Wtd.’ s. v. scheel, where Gk. 
oxodos ‘crooked, bent’ isalsogiven. These I am inclined 
to refer to the root s-4e/- ‘to lean, bend.’ Goth. ska/ks < 
*skol-go-s would then primarily be ‘a cringing fellow,’ a 
meaning which fits very well in the further development 
of the word. Orthe word may have been applied to a 
servant as ‘one who bends over his work.’ For other 
possible connections with Goth. s#a/ks, cf. Hempl, Jour. 
Germ. Ph. I, 342 ff. 

30. Another Germ. word for servant is OHG. exko, stem 
*ankjan-, Wilmanns, DGr. § 186, 3. This is probably con- 
nected with Lith. éugim ‘ich thue etwas miihsam und 
schwerfillig,’ nu-énkti ‘abquiilen, abtreiben, ¢zgts ‘ Faul- 
lenzer,”) Brugmann, Grd. I’, 584. These belong perhaps 
to a root eng- ‘to bend,’ from which probably come 
OHG. ancha ‘neck,’ MHG. anke ‘ankle; neck,’ NHG. 
anke, OHG. anchal, ON. ekkla, OE. encléow, OHG. anchlao 
‘ankle,’ Skt. anga ‘limb,’ angiri-s ‘finger,’ angustha-, Av. 
angusta- ‘toe.’ Cf. Kluge, £7. W¢7d.’ s. v. Enkel, and 
Brugmann, Grd. Il, 274. 
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The root ang- may be regarded as a by-form of ang-. 
For this interchange see Brugmann, Grd. I’, 630, and for 
words belonging to this root, Uhlenbeck, Et. Wtd. s. v. 
halsagga, and Kluge, Et. Wtd.’ s. v. Angel. 

Strange to say, neither Kluge nor Uhlenbeck refers to 
this root OHG. angar ‘ grass land, meadow,’ NHG. anger, 
ON. eng, enge ‘meadow,’ though this connection is found 
in Prellwitz, Zt. Wtb. s. v. ayeov. Compare especially 
Gk. dyxos ‘valley,’ which was probably the meaning of 
the Germ. word. This is the same as Skt. dukas ‘ bend- 
ing, curve.” Compare also Gk. a@yxov ‘bend’ of any kind, 
as ‘a bent arm,’ ‘elbow,’ ‘jutting angle’ of a wall, ‘ pro- 
montory,’ ‘bend’ of a river. In phonetics and sense the 
connection of OHG. angar, ON. eng with Gk. dyxos, ayxor, 
Skt. dicati, etc., is entirely unimpeachable. For a similar 
interchange of meaning, compare Gk. @0dos ‘ vault,’ 
OChSI. dol ‘hole, ditch’: Goth. da/‘ valley’; Skt. vdacati 
‘go crooked’: Goth. waggs ‘meadow, paradise’; Gk. 
kadurtw ‘bend’: Lat. campus; Lith. Lnkti ‘bend’: lanka 
‘valley.’ Cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d. s. v. waggs. 

FRANCIS A. Woop. 


Cornett CoLiecer, 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa, Apriz, 1898. 
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SKAZKJA, KARL, KERL, KEGEL, ETC. 


N my article on skalks, Karl, Kegel, etc., p. 347, of the 
first volume of this Journal, I said: ‘A eke/ was an 
illegitimate child, not a whoreson, and was cared for by 
his father, cf. mzt Kind und Kegel ‘ with the whole family,’ 
though, to be sure, the original meaning of Kege/ is now 
no longer generally known.’ This statement was based 
upon the fact that I had never found anyone who ki.ew 
the meaning of Kege/ in this phrase (except as he had 
learned it out of etymological dictionaries) and upon the 
statements of the dictionaries themselves : 


Weigand : ‘Spiit-mhd. der Kegel=uneheliches Kind.’ 

Grimm (Hildebrand): ‘ Die eigentliche bed. des wortes war 
schon im 17. 18. jh. verloren; wer die formel genau ansah, 
konnte nur an den spielkegel denken. .. Das 16. jh. jedoch 
wird die genaue bed. von 4ege/ noch gekannt haben.’ 

Kluge: ‘erhalten im Nhd. nur noch in der Verbindung 
‘Kind und Kegel.’’ 

Heyne: ‘geblieben in der allitterierenden, im _ eigentl. 
Sinne nicht mehr verstandenen Redensart ‘mit Kind und 
Kegel’, mit der ganzen Familie.’ 

Paul: ‘in der Formel ‘Kind und Kegel’ bedeutet Kegel 
urspriinglich ‘uneheliches Kind’.’ 

After my article appeared, my colleague Prof. Alexan- 
der Ziwet informed me that the word is still used in the 
sense of ‘illegitimate child’ in Baden. On inquiring of 
natives of South Germany and Switzerland, I find that 
Kegel means (1) ‘illegitimate child’, (2) (a) ‘little fellow’, 
(6) ‘rude fellow’, in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden,’ 

? Of course Hildebrand was wrong in saying that A’ege/ ‘erscheint nirgends 
auszer der formel ; doch Goethe hat es einmal aus ihr herausgenommen in 
einem halb scherzenden gedicht, das mehrere wortkiinste enthilt, in der 
“rechenschaft” vom jahre 1810 unter den “geselligen liedern ” :—einem 


armen kieinen kegel’ Goethe evidently used the word as a South German or 
Rhinelander might to-day. Hildebrand himself, at the end of his article, 
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and that it has the two last meanings in Switzerland. 
The word is, thus, still alive with its original meaning in 
its native High-German territory; but it has in some 
places become a vulgar and objectionable word, which 
fact accounts for its being unknown to many persons and 
for its escaping the modern lexicographer. Read, there- 
fore, on page 343 


NHG. (dialect) Kegel NHG. (Goethe) Xege/ 


for 








‘ bastard,’ ‘ (little) fellow’ ‘little fellow’ 


These facts accord perfectly with my explanation of the 
origin of the word and with the fact that (as I pointed 
out, p. 346) LG. Ker(e)/ is the geographical counterpart of 
HG. Kege/. The northern Ker/(‘ man of low birth’, ‘ (rude) 
fellow’, ‘little chap’) went south in the 16th century, 
probably, as Hildebrand suggests, largely through the 
movement of troops; on the other hand, the southern 
Kegel (‘illegitimate child’, ‘(rude) fellow’, ‘little chap’) 
went north only in ‘mit Kind und Kegel’, a catching 
phrase because of its alliteration, but one in which the 
word Kege/ was not understood or was misunderstuod by 
those who learned the phrase from Southerners. North 
Germans generally try to associate the word with Kegel 
‘nine pin’. Thus Sanders defines it as ‘ eine kurze, kleine 
(in sich gedrungene) Person, nach der aihnlichkeit mit 1 
[that is, Aege/=‘ nine pin’]’; and, on finding Kege/ defined 
in voc. th. 1482 as ‘ uneheliches Kind’, he naively charges 
the writer with practicing popular etymology. So Lang- 
bein speaks of ‘ein kurzer dicker Kegel’ and Gédeke of 
‘Der groszen Knollen, der wiisten Kegel’, where it is 
evident that they are thinking of the pursey, nine-pin 
figure of a man of large appetite. I find that many per- 
sons understand that in the phrase ‘mit Kind und Kegel’ 
the word Aid stands for the family and Kege/ for the 
furniture ! 
quotes from Kehrein 219 the ‘rhein. ausdruck’ Achkel ‘ verwohntes, 
empfindliches Kind.’ Cf. also ‘ob das [Kind] nicht ein allerliebster Kegel 
sei’ and ‘ Den Kegel im blossen Hemdchen,’ Meyer Merian 42, as quoted 
by Sanders, Erg. Wb. For Xege/ ‘low fellow’ cf. also ‘die wiisten Kegel’ 


Keisersberg Post 141. 22 b. s. Frisch, ‘ fauler Kegel’ Keisersberg Am., 8 b., 
and ‘den vollen [besoffnen] Keglen’ Brés., also quoted by Sanders. 
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On pages 345-346 I spoke of *fa/k ‘serf{’ being crowded 
out by alk ‘chalk’ from Latin ca/r. This probably 
would not have taken place, had not the original diminu- 
tives Kar/ and, in the North, Ker/ been ready at hand to 
take the place of their primitive *#a/é. In this case the 
use of the diminutive for the primitive was particularly 
easy, for the term Kar/ or Ker/ ‘child of a serf’ can be 
applied to such a person no matter how old he grows; in 
other words, the loss of the diminutive idea was almost 
inevitable. Ultimately KXaz/ itself was driven out by the 
proper name Kar/ (of course, originally the same word), 
but this, too, would probably not have taken place, had 
not the LG. form Xer/ offered itself. That is, Kar/ was 
very common as a proper name and known throughout 
the world as the name of Charles the Great, while Ker/ 
was comparatively rarely a proper name; hence the very 
natural differentiation took place and der Kar/ was always 
used as a name, end der Ker/ was always used as a com- 
mon noun. In this way both forms, originally dialectic 
counterparts, came to be used throughout German terri- 
tory. This very important but much neglected phase of 
language life is touched upon by Liebich in a recent 
number of PBB., pp. 228-231. 

The essential difference in the development of Kegel 
and Xer/ is but slight, namely, the dissimilation of /—/ to 
r—/ in the one and of /—/ to —/ in the other: 

* kalkil 


—— 











HG. *kakil LG. *karkil 
While no one would deny that both forms of dissimi- 
lation are well established, it might be questioned 
whether the same word could tempt in part to one of 
these forms and in part to the other. It so happens that 
there are exactly parallel cases. Thus in German 
klugel 





a 
usually kugel dialect. Arugel 


Klugel itself is still in use, see Kluge under Auge/ and 
Knduel, (whose n—/ shows still another dissimilation of 
/—/in a related word) and Brugmann’ I. § 978, § 974 end. 


> 











e 
| 
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My colleague Mr. Brandon of the Romance department 


has called my attention to 


Latin /usciniolus 
early Italian /usignuolo 





dialectic usignuolo usual rosignuolo 
and so Old Spanish rosefo/, Port. rouxin(h)ol, French 
rossignol. A case remarkably like the &-/ &-/ cases above 
is the 4-r k-r case furnished by Armenian 


korkor ‘ throat’ 


ott, 





rc 


orkor kokor(d) 


See Brugmann’ I. § 980. The word is evidently the same 
root as Latin co//um and German Hals, and is of similar 
formation and meaning to *g*erg*er, Latin gurgulio, Brug- 
mann’ I. § 464, I. 

When I wrote the article on Skalks, etc., I had not 
received the new edition of Brugmann’s Grundriss. For 
other cases of /—/ > —/, see now I. § 978, and for /—/ > 
r—/,§ 974a. Through Dr. B. W. Green of Richmond I 
learn that in Virginia dialect ‘to faz/’ has become ‘to 
frail’ and ‘a good flailing’ is ‘a good frailing” 





I have just observed that Bethge gives the following 
notice of my paper in the /ahresbericht der Germ. Phil., 
p- 20 :— 

‘G. Hempl: got. Aalkyo, an. skekja (es heisst vielmehr 
skpkja),’ ahd. char(a jl, nhd. herd, mhd. ekel, kegel, etc. gehen 
zuriick auf ska/ks, neben dem als eine art satzdoublette *4a/k- 
stand. [ ?ar/, kerl ist auf jeden fall wegen der nicht erwihn- 
ten urnord. form *farilae (finn. arilas, runenschw. sarilr) 
auszuscheiden, die selbst fiir diese art von etymologischer 
methode aus *(s )£a/kilas kaum herleitbar sein diirfte.]’ 


In other words, Bethge doubts the connection I have 
sought to establish, especially as concerns karl, kerl, and 
he views with disfavor the method employed. I antici- 
pated objection on the latter score. Dissimilation is a 


'I wrote @ because that is the form actually found; of course this @ 
stands for older 9, just as OE. ¢ stands for older @, the z-mutation of 0. 
Kalkjo is related to sk@kja by o/d gradation. My friend Dr. Felix Pabst, of 
Bremen, reminds me that the g of Danish skéige for ON. ske&ya is regular. 
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foster child of philology, and has long been relegated to 
the corner, with little sign of regard. Of late she has, 
however, begun to receive more consideration, and this 
recognition is made even in the better general treatises, 
witness the liberal space bestowed upon this and kindred 
phenomena by Brugmann in the new edition of his Gruna- 
riss. But corresponding sections are still wanting in 
most elementary grammars, and to some scholars it does 
not yet seem quite orthodox to appeal to such principles. 
A few years will, however, familiarize us all with these 
neglected phases of linguistic life. Why the change of 
*kalkilas to karilas should present to Bethge more difficulty 
than that of *karki/ to ker\e)/, | cannot perceive; unless it 
be that while he is willing to grant a reluctant recognition 
to dissimilation, provided it is comparatively near modern 
times, he cannot recognize that more primitive human 
minds were subject to such phenomena. If so, it reminds 
one of the old hesitation to recognize analogy as having 
taken place in primitive times. 

I am very grateful to Bethge for calling my attention 
to the early Germanic forms ari/as and karilr; 1 could 
not have asked for more positive substantiation of my 
explanation of ser/ as a diminutive and of the e as being 
due to 7-mutation of a. These forms make my supposition 
a certainty, and substantiate my explanation of OE. ceor/as 
coming from the rare cear/ by analogy to eor/ and not 
from a form with original ¢, cf. JGPh. 1. bot. p. 345. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 


University oF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR. 





I may be permitted to correct here a slip that I allowed 
to stand on page 475 of the first volume of this Journal. 
For ‘ Other illustrations of the second principle are WS. 
en(d)lufon and brem(b\las with ¢ < a) in place of @ < ay; 
and the excrescence of a stopas shown in the same words,’ 
read ‘An other illustration of the second principle is 
WS. en(d)lufon with ¢ < a) in place of @ < 4)‘; and the 
excrescence of a stop as shown in the same word.’ 

* G.H. 
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REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE ON THE NATURE-SENSE. I. 


Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson. With Many Jilustra- 
tive Examples. By Francis T. Palgrave. Late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. MacMillan and Co., 
New York, 1897. VII-302 pp. 12mo—$z.00. 


Wuen a scholar of Mr. Palgrave’s reputation undertakes to 
write a book, one is justified in looking forward toa contribu- 
tion of considerable importance. One's disappointment is 
therefore keen upon discovering that this last work from 
his pen is characterized, in the conception of it as a whole 
and in the treatment of many details, by surprising dilet- 
tantism and remarkable ignorance of nearly the whole litera- 
ture on the subject. In the first place, a treatise on the evolu- 
tion of the nature-sense from antiquity to modern times should 
be a contribution to comparative literature on a large scale, and 
an entirely erroneous idea must be conveyed by a book which 
dismisses with a few words men of such importance in the 
development of the nature-sense as Sannazzaro, whose Arcadia 
for a time was greatly in vogue, and who on account of his 
idyllic interpretation of nature is so significant for his age,— 
which says hardly anything of Tasso, whose famous Aminta 
also betrays that peculiar idyllic note,—which failsto mention 
Rousseau, the most important factor in bringing about a gen- 
eral re-awakening to the charms of nature, and the discoverer 
of the beauties of mountain scenery,—and which does not 
treat Goethe, the first man to combine the scientific and the 
artistic view of nature.’ 

A few words of excuse (page 3) do not raise the value of the 
book. The fact that Palgrave wholly fails adequately to 

1 The artistic interpretation is exhibited for instance in ‘Willkomm und 
Abschied,’ ‘ Das Bliimlein Wunderschén,’ certain passages in Faust,—the 
scientific interpretation of nature is shown in his scientific works. His 


letters from Switzerland, and poems like ‘ Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen’ 
show the blending of the two most strikingly. 
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sketch the ‘ kulturgeschichtliche’ background, without which 
the various stages in the interpretation of nature as recorded 
in literature remain in a sense unintelligible, because they 
seem fortuitous (the author does not explain the upheaval of 
the nature-sense during the Renaissance as a part of the 
change of Weltanschauung, nor does he discuss the forces 
which brought about a return to nature in the eighteenth 
century), makes the whole presentation of the subject unsatis- 
factory in the extreme.’ 

The truth of the matter is, that a satisfactory statement can 
simply not be expected in a work which discusses the nature- 
sense only as reflected in poetry; for some of the most 
important interpretations of nature are found in prose: so, 
e. g., in the letters of the younger Pliny, and in the novels and 
letters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, like the 
Nouvelle Héloise, the Confessions of Rousseau, or Goethe's 
or Lenau’s letters. Nowhere is an author's attitude towards 
nature so open, and nowhere is it so free from the convention- 
ality of literary tradition as in his letters. One may even pre- 
sume farther and say, that sometimes the letters of an age 
reveal undercurrents of feeling which find almost no expres- 
sion in its poetry. Soin Madame de Sévigné's letters genuine 
enjoyment of nature is recorded in a fashion most surprisiag 
in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Palgrave is virtually unacquainted with the literature 
of the nature-sense. The following amusing statement (p. 4) 
bears witness to that fact : ‘ The subject, even when limited, has 
thus far, I believe, been but briefly handled ; I might almost 
repeat with that deep-souled and prophetic bard who did most 
for Roman nature scenes, “ The pathless places of poetry are 
our wandering ground.”’ He does not seem to look beyond 
England for much help, for he says a little further on: 
‘Although landscape in poetry has not hitherto, so far as my 

' This lack of appreciation of the nature-sense in any poet or period as 
the organic expression of the temperament of that period is best shown by 
what Palgrave says (p. 27) in connection with a passage from Theocritus: 
‘As, however, has been observed, the lingering sentiment of this beautiful 
picture is rather Latin than Greek: and so, perhaps, the old Sicilian blood 
allied to the Italian may have made itself felt in certain earlier poems which 
Theocritus possibly had before him. But I offer such racial hints with diffi- 
dence and doubt.’ This last remark is most opportune, for race had noth- 
ing to do with such interpretation of nature. 
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knowledge goes, at least in our language, been so much as 
mapped out systematically, yet I have been greatly aided by 
certain previous essays.’ In his list of English treatises, he 
omits several which should find a place there, so notably J. A. 
Symond’s Essay ‘ Landscape.’ 

We regret that Mr. Palgrave altogether omits speaking of 
the nature-sense among the Church Fathers. We are aware 
that he discusses poetry only, but at least a foot-note in refer- 
ence to this important matter would have been very welcome. 
Humboldt in his Aosmos (2, 17) pointed the way there, and 
Mr. Palgrave happens to know Humboldt. A study of the 
nature-sense among the Church Fathers reveals the surprising 
phenomenon that a keen appreciation of nature is found in 
the works of the oldest theologians as long as classical tradi- 
tions lingered, whereas it weakened when an ascetic Weltan- 
schauung gained ground (cf. Biese, Die Entwickelung des Natur- 
gefihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuszett, 37 fi.). 

We cannot call the book much more than a collection of 
passages referring to the nature-sense, selected from the classi- 
cal literatures, from the Bible, from some Italian poets, and 
from English literature. Mr. P. undertook to give the world 
a new work, when he would have done much better to trans- 
late or to adapt the excellent treatises of Biese (Die Lnt- 
wickelung des Naturgefiihls bet den Griechen, Kiel, 1882, Die Ent- 
wickelung des Naturgefihls bet den Roémern, Kiel, 1884, Die 
Entwickelung des Naturgefihls tm Mittelalter und in der Neuseit, 
Leipzig, 1892). 

It would be very unfair, however, to leave the impression 
that the book is worthless. Mr. P. is characterized by keen 
literary sense, and everywhere shows great enthusiasm for his 
subject. The chapters on landscape in Celtic and Gaelic 
poetry (p. 94 ff.), and on landscape poetry under the Stuart 
kings (pp. 145 ff.), are valuable as containing material not 
easily found elsewhere. One cannot always agree with the 
author, as when he claims (p. 75) that the treatment of Nature 
in Solomon’s Song is ‘more modern, more “intime,” than in 
Theocritus and Vergil,’—but one cannot deny that he appre- 
ciates nature and appreciates poetry. Only he does not know 
how to take out the really salient points in each author’s 
treatment, and thus to establish the evolution of nature inter- 
pretation. 
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As the study of the nature-sense in literature and art begins 
to excite considerable interest, I call attention to two very 
helpful little bibliographies by Biese, printed in the Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, 7. 311 ff.,and 11. 211 ff. (about 
thirty titles), and I subjoin a discussion of a few additional 
books and essays which I have come across in my reading. 
The list can lay no claim to completeness, and I hope in 
another issue of this Journal to speak of perhaps ten more 
treatises with which I became acquainted as these lines went 
to press. 

On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, by J. C. Shairp (Edinburgh, 
1877). This book is mentioned by Biese in his second bibli- 
ography, and I speak of it merely because Biese knew it only 
through a review of it by Austin. Biese’s admiration for the 
book is slightly surprising ; unwittingly he admires Austin’s 
essay on the work more than he does the work itself. Sh’s book 
contains some very good remarks (e. g., in Chapter III. Poetry 
and Scientific Wonder, in which he speaks of the debt we owe 
to science ; furthermore in Chapter V.), but the treatment as a 
whole is unsatisfactory, because it is vague, indefinite, and 
subjective. The unsatisfactory character of it seems to me to 
gleam even through Biese’s discussion of it. Biese does not 
mention that from Chapters IX. to XIV. Shairp gives some- 
thing like a history of the nature-sense. Chapter IX. is en- 
titled ‘Nature in Hebrew Poetry.’ It is rather general and 
incomplete. Chapter X. Nature in Lucretius and Vergil : 
here Lucretius is spoken of as the first Roman in whose 
works occur pictures of Nature, and hence Ennius is over- 
looked. Shairp, however, appreciates that the nature-sense 
was highly developed among the ancients. Chapter XI. 
Nature in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. The treat- 
ment of Chaucer's nature-sense is insufficient, that of Shakes- 
peare’s much better, and that of Milton’s quite sugges- 
tive. He points out that Milton lacked first-hand observation 
of nature. Chapter XII. Return to nature begun by Allan 
Ramsay and Thompson. Shairp thinks that Ramsay was the 
first in whose poetry the sense of nature reappeared, but Miss 
Reynolds has shown in a dissertation (pp. 52 ff.) that this view 
is incorrect. But more of this anon. Sh’'s discussion of 
Thompson's nature-sense has since been greatly distanced by 
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Morel, as we shall see later. Chapter XIII. Nature in 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith and Burns contains good remarks 
on all, and is worth reading. Chapter XIV. Wordsworth as 
an Interpreter of Nature. Here again we find some 
thoroughly suggestive remarks. Sh. points out that Words- 
worth is not only optimistic in his poetry, but that he appre- 
ciated the hostile forces of nature more than seems to be 
generally believed. His enthusiasm for the great poet is 
sound. It may be mentioned in parenthesis that Sh. noticed 
the remarkable combination in Goethe of the scientific and 
the poetic view of nature. But we are sorry to see that he, 
too, gives utterance to that silly belief so often expressed in 
English books that ‘the moral side of things, duty and self- 
surrender, hardly entered into his thought.’ 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive, by John Addison Symonds, 
London, 1893. Landscape, pp. 289 ff. The essay is very 
general and never goes deeper than the surface, but it is the 
work of one whose acquaintance with European literature 
was vast, and whose literary sense was keen. S. appreciates 
the evolution of the nature-sense and here and there adds 
remarks of considerable value. Hence, though not at all 
exhaustive, the essay may be recommended as stimulating 
and as correct in its general conception. We cannot agree 
with Symonds in saying that during the revival of learning, 
landscape disappeared, for Petrarch is one of the most impor- 
tant of poets in the history of the nature-sense. The remarks 
on Wordsworth and on Shelley are more detailed and very 
suggestive. 

In the same volume (pp. 368 ff.) we find an essay entitled 
The Pathos of the Rose in Literature, in which S. traces with 
that grace and delicacy characteristic of him the influence of 
a passage in Catullus and one in Ausonius referring to roses 
upon many later poets from their day to modern times. 

Landscape, by P. G. Hamerton, London, 1885, is essentially 
a book for artists, but has a few chapters dealing with the 
history of the nature-sense. Chapter VIII. is entitled Land 
and Sea in the Odyssey. It contains not much more than 
a series of quotations. It is insufficient but sympathetic. 
Chapter IX. the Virgilian landscapes. Sympathetic; neither 
profound nor exhaustive. Chapter X. The landscapes of 
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Ariosto; pleasant but in no sense profound or exhaustive. 
Chapter XI. Wordsworth. H. points out that W. was the 
contemporary of some of the greatest landscape painters, and 
that he shared their way of looking at nature. He notes 
the intensity of description, and observes that not even small 
things escaped Wordsworth, but that nevertheless he did not 
lose himself in insignificant details. W. is decidedly a 
student of landscape, so much so as to be sometimes a 
defective artist. ‘ The experience of painters throws valuable 
sidelights on the poetical production of Wordsworth’; the 
habit of making careful studies may be carried too far by 
an artist and may interfere with production if carried into 
works of a higher inspiration. Wordsworth sometimes 
inserts studies in his poems,—a practice always wisely 
avoided by Tennyson.’ Perhaps not every one will agree 
with Hamerton, but it is interesting to hear an artist’s view 
on so great a landscape poet as Wordsworth. Chapter 
XII. Lamartine. Lamartine is not so close an observer as 
Wordsworth, but he excels him in fusing landscape with 
human elements, for instance in ‘ Jocelyn.’ Unfortunately 
Hamerton discusses nothing but the Jocelyn. One is strongly 
tempted to doubt the correctness of the statement that Lamar- 
tine is superior to Wordsworth in blending nature with 
human interests.’ 

Modern Painters. Of Many Things, pt. iv., by John Ruskin 
(I used the first American edition, N. Y., 1857). Chapter XI. 
‘On the Novelty of the Landscape;’ mentions the fact that man 
originally took interest in the gods, in his ancestors, but in 
nothing of the outside world except in a utilitarian way. 
Chapter XII. The Pathetic Fallacy. The views in this chapter 
have proved so stimulating and have been so often quoted and 
modified that a few words of comment would not suffice here. 
I hope sometime to devote a more detailed study to this 
important subject. Chapter XIII. On Classical Landscape. 
Ruskin here discusses the Homeric landscape only, and his 
reason for so doing will be found in the following remark 
(§ 27): ‘it may indeed be thought that I am assuming too 
hastily that this was the general view of the Greeks respect- 

' Both Shairp and Hamerton are mentioned by Palgrave in his list of 
books, and I discuss them here because he goes no farther than mentioning 
the titles and his obligation to them. 
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ing landscape because it was Homer's. But I believe the true 
mind of a nation, at any period, is always best ascertainable 
by examining that of its greatest men ; and that simpler and 
truer results will be attainable for us by simply conparing 
Homer, Dante, and Walter Scott (!), than by attempting (what 
my limits must have rendered absurdly inadequate and in 
which, also, both my time and knowledge must have failed 
me) an analysis of the landscape in the range of contemporary 
literature ....... . . Now it is quite true that in others 
of the Greeks, especially in Aeschylus, and Aristophanes, 
there is infinitely more of modern feeling, of pathetic fallacy, 
love of picturesque or beautiful forms, than there is in Homer; 
but then these appear to me just the parts of them which were 
not Greek, the elements of their minds, by which (as one 
division of the human race always must be with subsequent 
ones) they are connected with the medizvals and moderns. 
And without doubt, in his influence over future mankind, 
Homer is eminently the Greek of Greeks. If I were to asso- 
ciate anyone with him, it would be Herodotus, and I believe 
all I have said of the Homeric landscape will be equally true 
of the Herodotean, as assuredly it will be of the Platonic, etc.’ 
Anyone at all acquainted with the nature-sense among the 
Greeks will feel compelled to say that these statements are 
based on vast ignorance, and almost enviable naiveté. First 
of all, of the tragedy writers, Sophocles and especially Euripi- 
des, are more modern than Aeschylus, and Homer's view of 
nature is no more essentially Greek than is that of Sophocles. 
Should we regard Sophocles as non-representative of the 
Greek genius merely because he is more sensitive to color 
and has a more intimate knowledge of nature and detail than 
Homer? Furthermore, the lyrical poets, as for instance 
Sappho and Pindar, betray a view of nature more intimate 
than Homer's and yet must be regarded as fine exponents of 
the Greek temperament. Had Mr. Ruskin spoken of Euripi- 
des as not essentially Greek, in the sense in which Homer or 
Aeschylus are, we should agree with him, for in his works 
begins to be recorded that element of self-criticism and there 
is found in them what Mr. Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy in 
such a way as to compel us to call him the exponent of a period 


which was developing a new and less healthy and direct attitude 
17 
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towards life than the one reflected in Greek literature from 
Homerto Sophocles. Now, inthe lyrical poets,andin Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, we find elements of interpretation of nature 
which betray so much more keen a feeling of oneness and 
intimacy with her, that they are most useful as showing us 
how far the Greek mind could go in interpreting nature while 
not abandoning what we must regard as essentially Greek 
principles of life. Appeals to nature (as in the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, or the Ajax of Sophocles, etc.) are unknown to 
Homer ; metaphors, in which processes of inner life are com- 
pared with phenomena of nature are extremely rare, virtually 
non-existent in Homer, and more frequent in the tragedy 
writers and lyrical poets. So that Homer, as he does in 
Greek literature as a whole, so also in the interpretation of 
nature, stands on the threshold of a great movement, and to 
regard him as the adequate exponent of the centuries to follow 
down to Euripides is an absurdity. I may add in parenthesis 
that Plato’s nature-sense is essentially different from Homer's, 
for we find in his works the first germs of that idyllic view of 
nature which so charmingly flowered in Theocritus, and charac- 
terizes a large part of the work of the Alexandrian school. 
(For details on this subject, see the excellent book mentioned 
above by Biese on the nature-sense of the Greeks.) In Chap- 
ter XIV. and in Chapter XV. Mr. Ruskin discusses the 
medizval landscape, and once more betrays on the one hand 
his great delicacy of feeling and on the other his tendency 
to ridiculously one-sided and incorrect statements. As he 
regarded Homer as the true exponent of the Greek nature- 
sense, so he regards Dante as the true exponent of the mediz- 
val nature-sense. The assumption that Dante’s attitude 
towards landscape is typical of that which characterized the 
poets of many centuries before him, is totally wrong. In 
Dante, we find distinct proofs of new forces at work,—those 
forces which almost in his own day were to find a refined and 
powerful spokesman in Petrarch. Hence, Dante's nature- 
sense is one of the most interesting symptoms of the great 
change which the medieval mind was undergoing before it 
burst the sacerdotal trammels of a theological Weltanschau- 
ung and gave birth to a new order of things. Those inter- 
ested in this subject should study the chapters bearing on the 
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nature-sense in the middle ages in Biese’s ‘ Die Entwickelung 
des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit,’ and 
especially the book by Liining entitled ‘Die Natur, ihre Auf- 
fassung und poetische Verwendung in der altgermanischen 
und mittelhochdeutschen Epik bis zum Abschluss der Bliite- 
zeit.’ Ziirich, 1889. They will find how enormous the differ- 
ence is between Dante's interpretation of nature and that of 
the characteristically medizval mind. Chapter XVI. deals 
with the Modern Landscape. This chapter again contains 
exaggerated and suggestive remarks. Here, of all people, 
Scott is made the great representative of modern times, and 
his nature-sense the most truly representative and adequate. 
Chapter XVII. deals with the Morals of Landscape. Evi- 
dently Mr. Ruskin had, as was natural for the time when the 
book was written, no idea of evolution in the appreciation of 
nature. It seems strange (§ 22) that so intense a lover of 
nature as Mr. Ruskin should claim ‘I find that by keeping 
long away from hills, I can in great part still restore the old 
childish feeling about them; and the more I live and work 
among them, the more it vanishes.’ 

I am keenly aware, of course, that Mr. Ruskin is himself 
one of the great landscapists in words in English literature, 
but it becomes necessary to hold up to criticism his absurd 
statements about prominent poets, for they still influence the 
opinions of many, and are quoted and requoted by his faith- 
ful admirers. 

Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung, Leip- 
zig, 1887, by L. von Schroeder. Although this work does not 
deal essentially with the nature-sense in Hindoo literature, I 
mention it as containing valuable remarks on the subject, and 
many translations which will prove helpful in making one 
acquainted with the Hindoo attitude towards nature. I may 
emphasize one fact which seems of peculiar interest, that the 
Hindoo drama differs from the drama of western nations in 
that nature plays a very great and very charming part in it. 

Ueber den Geist der Indischen Lyrik. Ein Essay von Dr. H. 
Brummhofer. Leipzig, 1882. This little book, the scientific 
value of which I am in no wise able to characterize, contains 
many translations, which are useful in giving an insight into 
the nature-sense of the Hindoos. 
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Fragmente zu etner ‘ Archdlogie des Morgenlandes’ (1769) by 
J. G. Herder. (Suphan’s Edition, vol. 6.) Herder here 
interprets the beginning of Genesis in his dithyrambic and 
poetic fashion. The grandeur of the conception of nature in 
Genesis is brought out with striking power. 

Dante's treatment of nature in the Divina Commedia, by L. Oscar 
Kuhns. Modern Language Notes, 1896, pp. 1 ff. K. shows 
that many references to nature in Dante are taken from the 
Bible, from Vergil, Horace, Ovid, from Brunetto Latini, and 
other sources. The author does not, however, deny Dante's 
keen sense of observation. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante's ‘ Divina Commedia’ by L. 
O. Kuhns, London and New York, 1897. Chapter I. describes 
in detail Dante's attitude towards nature. K. uses as a 
basis of investigation not only the Divine Comedy, but the 
Vita Nuova and other works as well. He shows that Dante's 
main sources are the Bible and the Classics, and discusses in 
detail the epithets which Dante borrowed from these sources. 
The influence of Vergil, of Ovid, furthermore of the trouba- 
dours, and of the Trésor of his master Brunetto Latini, was 
strong ; he may also owe something to the French Bestiaries, 
and the Beast Epic. The landscape in the Inferno is different 
from the landscape in the Purgatorio. In the Purgatorio we 
find mountains and rocks as we do in the Inferno, but beau- 
tiful scenes are here and there introduced,—the whole work 
conveys an air of openness and the descriptions as a whole 
leave an impression of loveliness, though there is much that 
is forbidding. The most beautiful passage is of course the 
description of the Earthly Paradise. The Paradiso contains 
hardly any references to landscape. There are few descrip- 
tions of Italy in the Divine Comedy, but many passages 
define the characteristic features of different places. Dante 
evidently did not love mountains any more than his contem- 
poraries, but all references to them show great accuracy. 
Attempts at characterization of the ocean are rather conven- 
tional, but water in all forms is referred to (springs, water- 
falls, etc.). In the Inferno, the air is heavy, thick, and dark, 
in the Purgatorio, bright, sweet. Clouds are referred to in all 
forms and under different conditions. A storm is described 
with great minuteness and poetic skill. Dante dislikes 
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winter, but appreciates snow. Different aspects of the wind 
are described. Dante loves Spring. Dante greatly loves 
flowers. He mentions few of them specifically, however, 
except the rose and the lily. There is no trace of love for 
simple, uncultivated flowers. He is fond of grass and leaves, 
and is not as averse to forests as Ruskin would have us 
believe. He is very fond of bircs, and mentions many varie- 
ties, especially the falcon and the hawk,—also the eagle and 
the stork. The nightingale is referred to rarely. Horses are 
mentioned rarely, dogs more often but in a hostile spirit; 
other domestic animals also are mentioned. Insects like 
gnats, etc., are referred to. Dante is fond of the stars. The 
sun is often used symbolically, but also treated scientifically 
and philosophically ; we see it in all its phases. The nights 
in the Purgatorio are beautiful and sweet. Dante loves the 
light. In some places he shows fine discrimination in shades 
of color. There are no romantic effects of mountains in 
Dante. He shows minuteness of observation, and great skill 
in characterizing with a word.—This book is thorough and 
makes the impression of being complete. It is a welcome 
contribution. In his last chapter, K. is much too hard on 
the ancient landscape painters. 

L'ascenstone del Petrarca sul Ventoux, by Zumbini. Nuova 
Antologia anno 30, terza Serie, vol. 57, fascicolo 10, p. 209, 
describes in detail this famous ascent and polemises against 
those who believe that Petrarch ceased to love nature because 
he was so deeply impressed by the words of St. Augustine 
which he happened to read while enjoying the view from the 
mountain. 

English Pastorals, selected and with an Introduction, by Edmund 
K. Chambers, London and New York, 1895. By way of intro- 
duction, we find a few remarks on the treatment of nature in 
the English pastorals: ‘It is nature indeed as it presented 
itself to the Elizabethan, somewhat vaguely and generally 
conceived ; there is none of that accurate observation which 
Darwin has taught our modern poets, any more than there is 
that haunting sense of imminent deity which they have inher- 
ited from Wordsworth.’ 

William Browne, His Brittanias Pastorals and the Pastoral 
Poetry of the Elizabethan Age, by Frederic W. Moorman, 
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Strassburg, 1897 (Quellen und Forschungen, 81. Heft). Part II, 
The Interpretation of Nature from Chaucerto Bacon. Chaucer 
is the first in English literature whose nature-sense is impor- 
tant. He is influenced by the Troubadours He enjoys a May 
morning, the songs of birds, the shades of trees, the daisy and 
other May flowers, and the growth of fresh green grass with 
the dew drops shining upon it. This is his background. He 
takes hardly any interest in the other seasons. He also loves 
order in nature, and has no appreciation of her waywardness. 
He catalogues rather than describes (we find tree lists, flower 
lists, etc.). He has a practical view of nature, the farmer’s and 
agriculturist’s. Trees are mentioned for their usefulness. He 
is fond of hunting scenes, shadows of forests, but has no 
appreciation of the sea. Chaucer has keen colour sense. 
There is nothing fantastic in his nature descriptions; his 
scenery is almost always English. Though he knew Dante 
and Petrarch, their interpretation of nature left hardly any 
impress upon him. It was most influenced by Boccaccio, who 
does not rise above the troubadours. In the works of some 
of Chaucer's contemporaries, like the author of Sir Gawayne 
and The Green Knight, in the Bruce, in the Pearl, a nature- 
sense superior to Chaucer's is found. Chaucer's disciples 
follow him slavishly down to Surrey and Wyatt. The realism 
in Chaucer and Boccaccio is a reaction against the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. In literature, this realism produced in 
Italy the Novella. At the same time there arose a reaction 
against the latter, and that produced the pastoral. The first 
writer of pastorals is Sannazzaro, whose Arcadia appeared in 
1504. As a reaction against false realism, the pastoral is 
intensely ideal, hence it also introduces a new interpreta- 
tion of nature. In Sannazzaro’s Arcadia the waywardness of 
nature is described more in detail, though the author tells of 
nothing beyond plains and groves. Inanimate nature now 
becomes more important. The landscape of the earlier litera- 
ture was the garden; now we go a little farther and advance 
into the plain, the wooded valley, hill and grove with the 
crystal stream. Being ideal, this landscape becomes stilted : 
Arcadia is supposed to combine Greek culture with the sim- 
plicity of the Bible story. In England, Sidney’s Arcadia 
(1580) was the first pastoral of importance. The French pas- 
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toral unfortunately too often was a veil for political treat- 
ment. Rémy Belleau did more than any one else at this time 
to deepen the appreciation of nature. After Belleau, the arti- 
ficial interpretation of the Pléiade was introduced. Mythol- 
ogy takes the place of description, but Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaye (1535 to 1607) shows considerable insight into the 
value of landscape. The Romantic interpretation of nature 
in the Orlando, the Gerusalemme, and the Faerie Queene are 
related to and in a way dependent on the interpretation of 
the pastoralists. Probably Ariosto had no profound idea of 
outside nature except through books. Tasso used mythology 
a great deal, the pastoral influence makes itself felt in the 
seventh book of the Gerusalemme. Similarly Spencer intro- 
duces the story of a shepherdess, and Milton in his Paradise 
Lost, in part at least, follows the inspiration of the pastoral- 
ists in depicting the life of Adam and Eve. In Spencer's 
interpretation of nature, we see the tradition of Chaucer 
mingled with that of Ariosto and Tasso, but the fantastic 
element is also strong. Spencer does not appreciate the 
sublimity of nature. Occasionally he gives us pictures of 
English scenery and country life based upon personal obser- 
vation. Shakespeare is aware of the sublimity and the beauty 
of nature and appreciates nature as a whole. It should be 
remembered that the interpretation of nature in the English 
ballads (simple, narrow, but genuine) is found in Shakespeare 
raised to a higher and more poetic level (for instance in the 
songs in As You Like It). John Fletcher's pastoral, entitled 
the Faithful Shepherdess, marks a step in the direction of sim- 
plicity. It is important to note that probably in 1621 Bacon 
published an essay on Gardens, in which he entertains views 
altogether different from the French gardeners. 

Browne's treatment of nature shows the master’s hand; he 
carefully notes the details of the landscape, and describes all 
seasons, even Winter. He appreciates the beauty of the sea. 
Yet Browne does not go much beyond the pastoralists’ land- 
scape. His landscape lacks sublime elements. He describes 
especially groves and has nothing to say about mountains, 
but he widens the range of poetic appreciation of animal life. 

This treatise is extremely lucid and thorough. I have given 
a rather detailed abstract of it, as it deals with the interpreta- 
tion of literary forces more than Biese or Palgrave do. 
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Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama, by F. 1. 
Carpenter. Chicago Dissertation. Chicago, 1895. Lyly’s 
Metaphors and Similes are largely taken from nature but are 
almost entirely conventional and courtly. Animal life is 
mostly borrowed from fabulous natural history. George Peele 
draws a very large number of images from nature, especially 
from flowers, stars, sunshine, etc. Marlowe derives many 
similes and metaphors from nature, but evidently in a 
traditional way. In Greene’s plays nature is but slightly 
represented. Tourneur borrows little from nature. Webster 
transcribes less from animate than from inanimate nature. 
Chapman exhibits metaphors and similes from nature in con- 
siderable number. Ben Johnson often refers to nature, some- 
times with much delicacy. In the tabulated index, it appears 
that Chapman and Ben Johnson refer oftenest to nature, 
Greene least often. In a resumé, Carpenter states that 
in the treatment of nature, all these poets mentioned are 
generally conventional. It is the remote, or the curious, or 
the novel, which these poets prefer. Eupheuistic natural 
history attracted them, but their range is not wide and there 
is no subtility of observation. Nature is important only as 
linked with man. The thoroughness which characterizes this 
dissertation throughout makes the remarks on the nature-sense 
valuable. 

Milton's Treatment of Nature, by Vernon P. Squires. Modern 
Language Notes 9, 454. Milton betrays no intimacy with 
nature, his knowledge of birds and animals is slight. Most 
animals mentioned are foreign and not known to him from 
direct observation. In most cases, he mentions flowers rather 
than roses, violets, etc. . . . S. does not seem to have noticed 
Milton’s exquisite gift of indicating a mood in nature with a 
few words. 

The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth, by Myra Reynolds. Chicago Dissertation. 
Chicago, 1896. During the classical period (from about 
1620 to about 1790) city life was preferred. The grand and 
the mysterious in nature were neglected. The gentle was 
admired. Man is, generally speaking, regarded as supreme. 
In the poets between 1706-26 is exhibited a growing sense 
of beauty and charm in nature, and greater correctness of 
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observation. There is a nascent appreciation of the beauty 
of night and of winter. Pope and Addison are themselves 
tinged with the new ideas. The most noteworthy writers 
are Phillips, Lady Winchelsea, William Pattison, Allan 
Ramsay.—In James Thomson, we find a mixture of faults 
and advantages, but he really knew nature, he knew farm 
life, loved animals and knew their habits, and had something 
of a Wordsworthian appreciation of the unity of man and 
nature. Still he retains the classical feeling towards ocean 
and mountain. But his was the first powerful voice to take 
men from the city to the country. In the poets from 1730 
to 1756, genuine interest in nature continues and deepens. 
Young adds little, but he prefers darkness, and this is a 
contribution. Collins shows some unusual originality and 
imaginative power. Akenside is cold but he sees in nature 
the great inspirer. Gray has some fine touches. Joseph 
Warton loves and yearns for solitude and hates the city. 
Langhorne deeply feels the power of nature over man. Smart 
exhibits almost barbaric splendor of images from nature. 
Mickle has romantic love for moonlight and stars. Gold- 
smith loves nature but is not a revealer. Beattie feels nature 
as a great culture force and inspirer, as deepening and as 
soothing. Blake appreciates the spiritual force of nature; 
has an excellent eye and excellent ear. Cowper exhibits 
narrow but accurate knowledge of nature. The ministry of 
nature to human needs is a cardinal principle in Cowper's 
poetry: ‘God made the country, man made the town.’ Burns 
has narrow but intense love of nature. Bowles hints at 
the union between the spirit of man and the spirit of nature. 
... Miss Reynolds goes on to speak of the change which took 
place during the century in gardening... . In the records of 
travel written during this period, the transfer of emphasis 
from man to nature is strongly marked, though the nature- 
sense here develops later than in poetry. ... Fiction did 
virtually nothing to bring about a new attitude towards 
nature. ... In painting, man first was the centre of interest, but 
landscape painting was slow in emancipating itself from 
tradition. (All important facts on this subject may be found 
in VanDyke’s History of Art.) ... It is worthy of note that 
most of the poets of the 18th century who deal with nature, 
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deal with her in the writings of their youth and turn away 
from her in later years. During the 18th century odors are 
rarely described in detail, whereas sounds are noted with 
much greater distinctness. The color sense is immensely 
developed in 18th century poetry. Mountains were first neg- 
lected, then immensely admired. The ocean was not appre- 
ciated even during the transition period except in a few cases. 
The sky was not carefully studied, but the moon and stars 
are often and sympathetically referred to, as are also sunset 
and sunrise. Storms are rarely treated. Flowers were at 
first treated in a general way and then more and more 
specifically. Trees are first mentioned en masse, then char- 
acterized in detail. Among birds the cuckoo is the favorite. 
In general it may be said that love for animal life grows, 
(confer on that subject Alois Brandl, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Englishtranslation. London, 1887, p. 97 ff.). There is 
a growing feeling that God manifests himself in nature. The 
belief often finds expression that nature gives peace, gives 
joy, is inspiring, grants wisdom, and virtue. The facts of 
nature become more and more an allegory of human experi- 
ence. ... It may be fairly said that this dissertation is one 
of the most valuable contributions to the nature-sense. We 
only regret that the letters of the 18th century were not more 
extensively used by the author. 

The Development of the Love of Romantic Scenery in America, 
by Mary E. Woolley. The American Historical Review, 
Oct. 1897 (vol. 3, No. 1, p. 56 ff.). Travelers to the colonies 
during the 17th and 18th centuries were interested only in 
natural conditions and thought little of scenery. Forinstance 
John Josselyn climbed the White Mountains between 1663-71, 
but in his works says nothing of the beauties of the mountains, 
Robert Beverly wrote a history of Virginia in 1705, and saw 
the mountains only from a utilitarian point of view. Others, 
like Neal in his History of New England, \.ondon, 1719, or 
Burton in his Znglish Empire in America, 1729, betray as little 
appreciation for the beauties of the American mountains. 
Only the Rev. Andrew Burnaby seems to make an exception. 
Meanwhile in sporadic instances, we find expressions of appre- 
ciation of wild scenes. In Col. William Byrd’s History of 
the Dividing Line run in the year 1728 a modern view of 
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nature occurs and mountains are spoken of as pleasing 
(curiously enough, the author wasa friend of Pope). Between 
1780-85, the new Romantic movement becomes established. 
Jefferson, in his Motes on Virginia, 1781-4, calls the Natural 
Bridge ‘the most sublime of nature’s works’ and speaks of 
the indescribable rapture it creates; and the Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, who visited it in 1789, says it excited in him ‘an 
emotion entirely new,’ a ‘genuine emotion of the sublime.’ 
One James Elliot has left sketches of the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion in Pennsylvania in 1794, in which he finds time to speak 
with great admiration for the mountains arrayed in all the 
majesty of nature and destitute of a single sign of art and 
cultivation. The 7Zyrave/s of President Dwight (1797, 1803) 
are brimful of notes on the beauty of the White Mountains, of 
‘wild and solemn appearance.’ In poetry, too, a change is 
recorded about the same time. So in a poem entitled the 
Prospect of America (1786). In an essay on poetry published in 
1795, love for the picturesque in nature is regarded as 
universal. 

James Thomson; Sa vie et ses oeuvres, by Léon Morel. Paris, 
1895. 2dpart,Ch.I. Le sentiment de la nature dans la poésie 
anglaise avant ‘les saisons.’ The author sketches Chaucer's 
nature-sense, of which he says it is characterized by the same 
thrilling sympathy and precision of observation which char- 
acterizes his descriptions of men. (We doubt whether this 
statement can be substantiated.) Of Shakespeare, Morel says 
he is one of the greatest descriptive poets. His descriptions 
are not found so much in his dramatic work, as in Venus 
and Adonis. Morel further mentions that nature is every- 
where introduced either as a harmonious accompaniment or 
to intensify the emotional effect. Then follow remarks on 
Spenser's nature-sense. He speaks of the glorious light which 
pervades Spenser’s poetry. Spenser is a great painter of 
flowers. In his remarks on Milton’s nature-sense, Morel 
seems to me to go too far. Heclaims that Milton’s power 
of observation is exact, in spite of the statements to the con- 
trary on the part of many critics. In Lycidas, great knowl- 
edge of nature is shown according to Morel. In Paradise 
Lost there are not many records of real nature, except in 
some metaphors. Milton has a wonderfully fine ear for all 
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sounds in nature. Milton blends outer nature with human 
emotions. She is not only a fine panorama, she is a good 
influence, and in that, he claims, Milton is greater than 
modern poets. This last statement seems to me distinctly 
exaggerated. In Dryden, we find pretty glimpses of nature, 
but they are only reminiscences. Herrick sees only a small 
part of nature, and is characterized by certain ‘ preoccupation 
pour l’effet litteraire.. Pope in his early works describes 
nature, but only as a reminiscence of his reading. In 
Chapter III, Morel speaks at great length of Thomson's 
nature-sense. Thomson deals with the whole universe. 
He treats the sky in all its aspects and must be regarded 
as greater than any poet (?) in describing the dawn. He 
neglects the ocean. Mountains are very rarely mentioned. 
Thomson appreciates the simple phenomena of nature, he 
shows great interest in brooks and loves forests, often men- 
tions animals, even humble and repulsive ones, and describes 
animals of all zones. He always blends man with his land- 
scape. He has a keen ear. He does not neglect to notice 
imposing and terrible aspects of nature. He loves the shade, 
and feels its delight and its melancholy. He sees forests and 
not often trees. This is quite characteristic of his whole 
nature-sense, for he prefers large effects to detail. Flowers 
often are referred to. In Chapter IV. M. speaks of ‘Le poéte 
descriptif. Sa technique.’ It should be noted that Thomson 
tried to describe the whole world, grand, and simple, ugly and 
beautiful, yet not like a photograph, but throbbing with life. 
In contrast with Cowper, he does not describe a forest, but the 
forest. In other words, he records only general impressions. 
This tendency to generalize shows the influence of classical 
ideals. (M. doubts, to my sense with injustice, whether the 
greater exactness found in modern descriptions of nature in 
literature have added anything artistically important.) Thom- 
son sees color but not form. He notes degrees of light, not 
only contrasts between light and shade, and recalls all this 
with very few adjectives. His ear is remarkably sensitive. 
Odors are often mentioned, sometimes by way of suggestion. 
With all his tendency to generalize, he is capable of exactness 
of detail. These chapters are extremely interesting, done by 
one who evidently himself deeply loves nature. It is no fault 
of a biographer slightly to overrate his hero. 
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Color-Chords in Thomson's Seasons, by William Hand Browne. 
Modern Language Notes 12, 281. Contains a few remarks on 
Thomson's color-sense and fine observation. 

F. L. Stolberg’s Jugendpoesie, by W. Kneiper. Berlin, 1893. 
Nature plays a great part in his early verses. He interprets 
nature, like Rousseau, as an element of freedom and libera- 
tion. Devotion is the cardinal principle of his nature lyrics. 
The great and powerful in nature attract him. He is the first 
in German literature to describe the ocean ; (this last remark 
should not be overlooked, as one is too apt to believe Strodt- 
mann’s statement that the ocean had never found an inter- 
preter in German literature before Heine.) (For a short 
history of the ocean in German literature before Heine, cf. 
Walzel, Zuphorion 5, 15 f.) 

Keats’ Jugend und Jugendgedichte, by J. Hoops. Englische 
Studien 21, 209 ff. The author calls attention to the fact that 
Keats spent several years of his formative period in the 
country. At the age of fifteen, he was sent to Edmonton, 
which is now a suburb of London, but to this day has kept its 
rural character. From 1817-20 he lived in Hampstead, where 
he was charmingly located in a lovely country. He never 
saw a great mountain, hence the grandeur of mountains plays 
a small part in his verse. He saw the sea in 1816, and was 
deeply impressed by it. 

Studies in Interpretation, by W. H. Hudson; pp. 34 ff. deal 
with Keats. He loved nature, but she was to him a beautiful 
soulless mistress, not the solemn veiled prophetess she was to 
Wordsworth, nor the mysterious mother of Shelley’s visions. 
He merely describes her sensuous beauty. Keats is singularly 
free from the pathetic fallacy; confer his Ode to Autumn. 
(Whether this absence of the pathetic fallacy in Keats is 
altogether so great an advantage as H. appears to think seems 
to me doubtful.) 

On Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes, by Stopford Brooke. 
‘Wordsworthiana,’ ed. Knight. London, 1889, pp. 130 ff. 
The author shows how the guide is full of the same thoughts 
and views as the poems. 

The Poetic Interpretation of Nature, by Roden Noel. Words- 
worthiana, pp. 181 ff. contains some very suggestive ideas on 
the pathetic fallacy. The author differs on some points with 
Ruskin. 
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Wordsworthand Turner, by Harry Goodwin. Wordsworth- 
iana, pp. 267 ff. States that Wordsworth and Turner were 
specially devoted to nature. Both cast the veil of poetry 
over simple things. The essay contains very little of value. 

Wordsworth's Treatment of Sound, by W.D. Heard. Words- 
worthiana, pp. 219 ff. H. shows by many quotations how 
remarkably fine Wordsworth’s ear was, and how much the 
sounds of nature meant to him even spiritually speaking. 

Aspects of Tennyson, V. Tennyson as a Nature Poet, by Theodore 
Watts. The Nineteenth Century 30 (1893), 836 ff. Tennyson 
is so great an artist that he never allows a landscape to arrest 
the movement of the reader’s imagination. He does not, like 
Shelley, write extatic hymns to nature. He allows himself 
much freedom in delineating the contour of the land, his 
desire being to seize upon the characteristic features of the 
land’s outline. In the power of calling up imaginary land- 
scape, he has no equal save Coleridge. He is at the head of 
English poets as a painter of the vegetable world of England. 
He is a great lover of streams and brooks. He sees the heroic 
side of the lower animals, and betrays great exactness in his 
descriptions of animal life ;—in fact his exactness is unfailing 
and extraordinary. He is inferior to other roth century 
poets as a painter of clouds and other aerial effects. Tenny- 
son is most happy in describing the sea, especially from the 
shore. 

Tennyson, by Charles Kingsley. Fraser’s Magazine, Sept., 
1850 (vol. 42), 245 ff. Reprinted in Literary and General 
Lectures, 1880, pp. 103 ff. Kingsley speaks of Tennyson’s 
treatment of nature in his earlier poems as combined with 
religious reverence. Because of a lack of that religious ele- 
ment, he slurs Keats’ interpretation of nature. The essay has 
very little value. 

Eichendorff's /Jugenddichtungen, by E. Hober, Berlin, 1894. 
On pp. 13 ff. E.’s nature-sense is discussed. In his early 
verse religious sentiment is everywhere intertwined with ten- 
der and graceful images from nature. Everywhere he exhibits 
close observation and proves that he notices all sorts of phe- 
nomena in nature. This is natural in a poet who lived so 
much inthecountry. Inthe poems of his first period the forest 
is constantly introduced and spring generally described. He is 
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particularly fond of the nightingale and the lark. Among all 
colours, blue is his favorite. In his poems, written between 
1808-11, a certain mystic atmosphere prevails in his descrip- 
tions of nature which robs them of their clearness. H. points 
out that E. describes spring almost exclusively in all his 
poetry and especially spring in the woods. His color-sense 
is keen. 

Lamartine, by Emile Deschanel, Paris, 1893. In vol. 1, 71 ff. 
we find some important hints on the condition of poetry 
before Lamartine, the vague longings and hopes, the melan- 
choly and mysticism which characterize poetry at the begin- 
ning of our century in France. However impassive nature 
may seem on account of her laws, men like Lamartine 
cannot believe that either man or his planet are isolated in 
the universe, but that there is a mystic bond between man 
and the primal cause (p. 190). This apparent impassibility of 
nature consequently is not discouraging to such men. Nature 
consoles them. 

The Poetic Feeling for External Nature, by Edward Dowden. 
Contemporary Review 2 (1866), 535 ff. A remarkable essay 
for the time when it was written. Dowden appreciates that 
there is a distinct evolution in the nature-sense, and that the 
modern nature-sense is richer than the nature-sense of former 
generations. Yet there is margin for improvement. The 
nature-sense in us is ‘tremulous to almost every influence 
that in any way physically or mentally affects us.’ The 
hostile, ascetic view of life, the Puritanic view, is decidedly 
unfavorable to the poetic feeling for external nature. He 
distinguishes between the ‘epicurean nature-sense’ (which 
merely enjoys the beauties of nature) and the spiritual. 
André Cheniér is a most perfect example of the Epicurean 
view of nature. Goethe and Wordsworth eminently have the 
spiritual sense of nature. 

Alexander Smith and Alexander Pope, by Charles Kingsley. 
Fraser's Magazine, vol. 48 (Oct. 1853), 453 ff. Reprinted in 
Literary and General Lectures and Essays, pp. 82 ff. This 
essay contains some striking views. K. attacks purely de- 
scriptive poetry, claims that nature is interesting only in so 
far as she becomes either a person herself or the dwelling 
and organ of a person. With Spencer and Ariosto, even with 
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Pope, nymphs, etc. are regarded only in their connection with 
man, among the moderns in their connection with nature. 
The poet must color nature with the records of his own mind, 
and bestow upon her a factitious life, and make her reflect 
his own joy and sorrows. But all these things are well 
enough only in their place, hence they should not become 
intense to exhaustion, and should not be used where they are 
not intended to express passion at all, but merely the quiet 
and normal state of the poet’s mind with regard to external 
nature. Therefore ‘the passion-panting sea’ is objectionable, 
as the sea does not pant with passion. (But would it be 
wrong then to speak of the angry sea, for surely the sea is 
neverangry ’?) Since Bacon has spoken (that is since scientific 
insight into nature began) only severely scientific imagery 
drawn from the inner life of nature should be necessary 
to touch the hearts of men. ... Much of this is correct 
and much is stimulating, but I doubt whether a very large 
part of it is tenable. Space, however, unfortunately does not 
permit me here to discuss these points in detail. 

De la Démocratie en Amérique, by A. de Tocqueville, 4me 
edition, vol. 3, Paris, 1868. On page 118 ff. are expressed 
some ideas concerning the nature-sense in democratic coun- 
tries. Democratic principles have a tendency to turn men’s 
attention away from old creeds and to establish doubt ; 
furthermore they destroy the halo about privileged persons, 
and thus turn men’s attention to inanimate nature. This 
gave birth to descriptive poetry in the last century (?) But 
this is only a passing phase. Democracy tends ultimately to 
fix men’s attention on man.—Glittering as this logic is, a 
study of the nature-sense in different ages and in different 
countries proves it to be untrue. For democratic principles 
seem in one form or another to increase their hold on men, 
and yet the nature-sense is constantly deepening. 

Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator, by Josiah Gilbert. 
London, 1885. By way of introduction, we find a pleasing 
though very incomplete sketch of landscape in literature 
before the 17th century. The Italian Renaissance men, espe- 
cially Petrarch, are very much underrated. The kulturge- 
schichtliche element is altogether wanting. G. mentions the 
fact that the Romantic movement in the nature-sense is recent 
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in literature but is recorded on the canvas as early as the 17th 
century. From page 86 on there isa short history of the nature- 
sense. in oriental (Chinese and Japanese) and Greek and 
Roman art. (These statements are based on Woermann, Die 
Landschaft in der Kunst der alten V6lker.) What is said of 
the Pompeian landscape is especially interesting. Early 
Christian art displays landscape features. In all mosaics, the 
sacred legend is always the chief point of the interest, hence 
landscape cannot become important. Landscape gave decided 
promise in this form of art, but soon wilted. In the minia- 
tures of manuscripts as preserved both in Italy and in purely 
Byzantine art a certain sense for nature is recorded which 
dies out in course of time. Real landscapes do not appear 
until about the end of the 14th century. Now it is that gold 
and diaper yield to a sky background. On p. 135 ff. follows 
a description of many manuscripts containing pictures in 
which landscape plays a part. Landscape as an art showed 
itself first in the North and there sooner acquired perfection. 
The landscape art of the VanEycks is altogether remarkable. 
Contemporary Italian art is extremely puerile in this respect, 
compared with the art of the Van Eycks. Van der Weyden 
paints landscape, but curiously enough always conceives it as 
luminous and beautiful. H. Memlinc also has a fine touch 
in his interpretation of nature. Matsys cares more for figure 
than for landscape. Giotto does not make very much of 
landscape, but evidently has a good eye for it. (I may add 
from my own observation that his advance over the landscape 
in the mosaics seems to me, together, of course, with the 
change in background, largely to consist in distributing his 
trees with less mathematical regularity, and thus to introduce 
a certain waywardness, which points to ultimate realism in his 
successors.) Fra Angelico’s landscape contains more objects 
than Giotto’s, but is not in sympathy with the subjects, for it 
is always gleaming and bright. The great Masaccio intro- 
duces a real landscape, real and not fantastic hills, no porce- 
lain blue, but the hues of nature. ...I will select only what 
seems to me essentially important in Gilbert’s book for an 
appreciation of the nature-sense in the Italian painters after 
Angelico. Ghirlandaio has beautiful colors but is not very 
poetic in his nature interpretations; Botticelli has a decided 
18 
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feeling for the picturesque and the cosy in nature, yet does 
not seem to be far ahead of his age. Da Vinci's landscape is 
very remarkable for its weirdness. Soin the Mona Lisa the 
background consists of rocks and gives to the whole picture 
a curious air of solitude. In the Last Supper, however, nature 
corresponds to the calmness of the Saviour, behind whom it 
gleams through a window. (The love which Da Vinci 
evinces for rocks should be particularly noted, as there is very 
little corresponding to it in literature until much later.) 
Perugino is very important. His landscape is sweet and 
serene and conveys a great sense of peace. The background 
corresponds to the subject. Francia’s landscapes are more 
varied than Perugino’s, often more picturesque, but he rarely 
has Perugino’s deep tones. Fra Bartolomeo introduces 
nothing archaic, no impossible objects : everything pertaining 
to his landscape is true and harmonious. Andrea del Sarto is 
less important, and Michael Angelo seems to pay but little 
attention to landscape. There is a decided evolution in 
Raphael's treatment of landscape. Generally speaking it is 
characterized by great sweetness, but in his Vision of Ezekiel 
there is a step in advance: there we find realistic seriousness, 
variety and observation. Corregio is, strangely enough, fond 
of sober, delicate and simple landscapes. Albrecht Diirer 
is one of the most original masters in the history of landscape 
painting. His landscapes are severe, often sad. He enjoys 
mountains and rocks, and on that account should be asso- 
ciated with da Vinci. Altdorfer added scenic effect to land- 
scape. In his Battle of Arbela (Munich) we find a certain 
romantic grandeur in the sky; similarly in other paintings. 
Yet he is capable also of sweetness and grace, as in his Flight 
into Egypt. Hans Holbein, the Younger, has several times 
painted scenes from the Alps. (Note that the Alps do not 
find a powerful interpreter in literature before Rousseau.) 
Giovanni Bellini has in some of his late pictures sought 
landscape effects. In Giorgione’s works landscape contin- 
ually asserts itself as an element of importance equal to that 
of the figures. He is fond sometimes of even exaggerated 
effects. Palma Veccio is large, vigorous, but lacks delicate 
observation and depth of feeling. Titian goes beyond his 
predecessors in dealing largely and suggestively with land- 
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scape detail, and in entering more than did the others into 
the thoughts and moods of nature, as expressed in her noblest 
scenes and objects. His range is large; he is fond of moun- 
tains. He paints sunny calm shores, and again often rich 
level plains; he knows how to characterize trees ; the back- 
ground agrees with the subject. In his treatment of hills he 
leads the way to the mountain treatment of Salvator Rosa. 
In Paolo Veronese we find little landscape, but it is dealt 
with gracefully. Tintoretto is perhaps even more poetical 
than Titian, but he is less controlled. He sees something of 
the awful side of nature, her unrestful, changeful, stormy 
moods. Landscape now for some time remained inferior. 
Annibale Caracci’s landscapes lack the nobler, severer quali- 
ties, but there is a gain in freedom of touch and suggestive- 
ness. ... Lucas van Leyden has a sense for landscape but 
is inferior to Diirer. Paul Bril is attracted by light and 
shade, not so much by color. (Gilbert’s treatment of Bril 
seems to me insufficient, for is he not one of the very first, 
if not THE first, who raised landscape painting into an inde- 
pendent art’) Jan Brueghel’s landscape is apt to be too 
wild and unreal, yet he is capable of charming effects. In 
Adam Elsheimer the descriptions of the romantic side of 
nature are very remarkable. Rubens is ready for anything in 
landscape, especially movement and the play of light and 
dark, and the interlock of trees. He generally neglects 
details, but has more sense for the poetry of nature than is 
generally believed. We have paintings by him which deal 
with landscape exclusively, as for instance his View of the 
Escurial. Claude Lorrain is the first really great land- 
scape painter. He interpreted the indescribable and indefin- 
able loveliness of Italy. (It will forever be, in our opinion 
at least, a blot on Mr. Ruskin’s name as an art critic that he 
was incapable of understanding the charm of, this remarkable 
artist.) In Salvator Rosa nature is burdened with a sense of 
fate and unrest. He was the first to discover in the romance 
of landscape a special field for art. (Attention should be 
given to this element in Salvator’s work, as we have nothing 
to correspond with it in literature for nearly a century later.) 
It would have been valuable to hear something of Spanish 
landscape, at least of Velasquez. As far as I am able to 
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judge (and I express myself with great diffidence, as I can 
speak only from an acquaintance with photographs), he is 
fond of rocks and large trees, but seems also to have had a 
certain amount of love for the idyllic in nature. So in two 
scenes from the Villa Medici in Rome, one of which repre- 
sents a view through an arch upon houses nestling among 
cypress trees. . . . This book is a most useful supplement to 
any history of the nature-sense in literature. Biese hints at 
the development of landscape painting in his book, but of 
course cannot go into detail. The illustrations in the work 
add greatly to make the text more intelligible. 

L’ouevre de Corot et le paysage moderne, by André Michel. 
Revue des deux Mondes, 15 Février, 1896, p. 913 ff. In 
France, painting was slow in taking hold of nature, as poetry 
had done. As late as 1796 a writer on aesthetics speaks with 
contempt of landscape. Yet in the salons, at the end of the 
18th century, landscapes were exhibited which betray a sensi- 
tive eye. Lantara, who died in 1778 (a few weeks after 
Rousseau), painted sunsets with much talent and finesse. (In 
1826 Boutard said in his Dictionaire that landscape has for its 
object the imitation of light effects in the air, on the earth, 
and on the water, and he thus innocently gave the formula of 
the modern plein air school.) Winckelmann, Mengs, and 
David, checked the growth of realistic and landscape paint- 
ing ;—Ruysdael and others were regarded as utterly lacking in 
ideality. Valenciennes labored to introduce this element of 
ideality into landscape painting, and urged upon painters to 
steep themselves in poets inspired by nature like Sappho, 
Theocritus, etc. Corot became the pupil of this school. 
Corot’s second teacher was Victor Bertin, who continued the 
ideas of Valenciennes. During his early career, Corot’s pic- 
tures destined for exhibition are stiff, whereas his studies, 
meant for himself, are exquisite. He did not become free 
until about his fiftieth year. In course of time, he turned 
more and more to Claude Lorrain for inspiration. Students 
of German literature will be interested to know that Corot 
was a great admirer and reader of Gessner... . Few things 
could be more satisfactory than a history of landscape paint- 
ing from the earliest time to our own which should trace with 
scholarly exactness and artistic sensitiveness the ideal of land- 
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scape through the centuries. Will not somebody arise who 
can deal with his task in something like the same spirit in 
which Mr. Berenson has treated the development of Floren- 
tine Art? 

In French Art, Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by W. C. Brownell, N. Y., 1892, and in Modern Painting, 
by George Moore, London, 1893, will be found refined and 
suggestive observations on the great masters of landscape 
painting like Claude, Corot, Diaz, Manet, Monet, and others. 
... I will state in conclusion that in Out of the East, by 
Lafcadio Hearn, pp. 116 ff., the author shows how far superior 
Japanese art is to western art in observing the facts of nature. 

CaMmILLO Von KLENZE. 


University or CHIcaco. 


Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte. Zum 
Gebrauch fiir Studierende dargestellt von R. Bethge, O. 
Bremer, F. Dieter, F. Hartmann und W. Schiiiter, heraus- 
gegeben von Ferdinand Dieter. Erster Halbband: Laut- 
lehre des Urgermanischen, Gotischen, Altnordischen, Alt- 
englischen, Altsiichsischen und Althochdeutschen. xxxv 
und 343 SS. 8°. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland 1898. 


Es ist eine bekannte und immer wiederkehrende Thatsache, 
dass auf eine Periode wissenschaftlicher Forschung eine Zeit 
der Kodifizierung des neu errungenen folgt. Dann erscheinen 
Lehrbiicher aller Art, gute und schlechte. In der neuen 
Periode der Sprachwissenschaft und der Germanistik, die mit 
der Entdeckung des Vernerschen Gesetzes anhebt, begann 
den Reigen die Braunesche Sammlung kurzgefasster Gram- 
matiken, es folgt die Periode der Grundrisse von Brugmann 
und Paul, in denen Kluge die Vorgeschichte der germanischen 
Dialekte, andere die historische Entwicklung behandeln. 
Denen schloss sich ganz iiberraschend Wilmanns deutsche 
Grammatik an, in denen das ganze Gebiet des deutschen in 
vortrefflicher Weise behandelt wird. Streitbergs Elementar- 
biicher nebst seiner urgermanischen Grammatik fiillten weiter 
manche Liicke aus, und nun erhalten wir eine Laut- und 
Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte von verschiedenen 
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Gelehrten, die zwar allgemein bekannt, aber doch weniger als 
die bisher genannten hervorgetreten sind. An und fiir sich 
ist schon der Plan dieses Werkes erfreulich, alle altgerman- 
ischen Dialekte neben einander zu behandeln. Es wire ja 
sehr traurig, wenn der Student sich auf die Kenntniss einiger 
weniger germanischen Dialekte beschrinken wollte. Ein wirk- 
liches Verstiindnis auch des Deutschen oder des Englischen 
ist doch nur médglich, wenn man alle Dialekte kennt, die 
zuriickfiihren auf die urgermanische Sprache. Von dem 
Urgermanischen gehen die Verfasser aus, es wird zuerst dar- 
gestellt, und daran reihen sich dann die Einzelgrammatiken, 
aber so dass Vokalismus und Konsonantismus getrennt sind. 
Die Verfasser sind also dem Beispiel von Grimm und Holtz- 
mann, auch dem von Schleicher gefolgt, im Gegensatz zu dem 
Brugmanns. Ich halte diese Art fiir paidagogisch richtiger. — 
Das Urgermanische, Gotische und Nordische hat ethge, das 
Altenglische Dvyeter, das Altsiichsische Schléter, das Althoch- 
deutsche Hartmann behandelt. Das Friesische, das Bremer 
zugefallen ist, fehlt leider noch. Hoffentlich erscheint der 
zweite Halbband, der es bringen soll, bald. — 

Da wir es mit den Arbeiten verschiedener Autoren auf ver- 
schiedenen Gebieten zu thun haben, so muss die Kritik bei der 
einzelnen Arbeit einsetzen, um aus der Betrachtung aller 
schliesslich das Facit zu ziehen. Leider macht sich ein 
Umstand recht unangenehm fiihlbar. Nach Angabe der Vor- 
rede hat sich der Druck iiber mehr als anderthalb Jahre hinge- 
zogen, und da die Verfasser ausserdem so gut wie gar nicht 
zitieren, so weiss man nicht, ob manche Fehler und die Nicht- 
beriicksichtigung neuerer Forschungen auf einem Versehen 
beruhen. Jedenfalls sind mehr als anderthalb Jahre eine Zeit, 
in denen manches veralten kann. Ich werde mich bemiihen, 
im folgenden fiir die Benutzer des Buches nachzutragen, was 
notwendig eingefiigt werden muss, und werde mir erlauben, 
zu einzelnen Problemen meine Ansicht oder neue Argumente 
auszusprechen. 

Der urgermanische Teil darf im allgemeinen als recht 
gelungen bezeichnet werden. Allerdings lag Bethge Streit- 
berg’s Urgermanische Grammatik vor, deren Einfluss auch 
hier zu spiiren ist. Bethge zeigt iiberall ein gesundes, wohl- 
abwigendes Urteil, wobei es gar nicht darauf ankommt, dass 
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man uber einzelne Punkte streiten kann. Bekanntlich ist die 
letzte Zeit in der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft nicht 
arm an fruchtbaren Entdeckungen gewesen. Aber diese Ent- 
deckungen haben, wie es oft zu gehen pflegt, vielfach vollstin- 
dige Ablehnung erfahren. Ich freue mich demgegeniiber 
folgende Worte Brugmanns anfiihren zu kénnen: 

‘Die neueren Akzentarbeiten haben neben manchem aller- 
dings recht Zweifelhaftem eine Reihe von wichtigen Ergeb- 
nissen geliefert, die so sicher sind wie nur irgend eine auf 
Sprachengleichung beruhende lautgeschichtliche Annahme, 
und Konfusion kann nur in dem Kopf von dem bestehen, der 
entweder diese Arbeiten nur sehr oberflichlich gelesen hat 
oder iiberhaupt nicht befihigt ist, Wahrscheinliches von Un- 
wahrscheinlichem, Begriindetes von Unbegriindetem zu schei- 
den.’ (Herr Mahlow, die Sonantentheorte und die tdg. Sprachwis- 
senschaft. Beil. zu /F. ix Heft. i/2S.4f.) Die Arbeit Bethges 
hat iiberall das Sichere herauszugreifen verstanden. Die 
germanischen Auslautsgesetze werden auf Grund meiner 
Arbeiten (//. 1. 195 ff. vi. 47 ff ) angesetzt. Die Dehnstufe und 
ihre Entstehung (Streitberg /F. iii, 305) ist ohne weitere Be- 
merkung angenommen, und manches andere von dem man 
nach dem Urtei! verschiedener Gelehrten die jungen Leute sorg- 
filtig hiiten muss. Auch Joh. Schmidts Avitik der Sonanten- 
theorie ist im wesentlichen gebilligt. Ich bin der letzte, der 
deshalb mit dem Verfasser rechten wird, aber darauf méichte 
ich doch hinweisen, dass das Bild, das Bethge gezeichnet hat, 
sich dadurch nur ganz unwesentlich von dem Noreens und 
Streitbergs unterscheidet. Man kann hier so recht deutlich 
sehen, auf welchem Grunde Mahlows Bemerkungen 4/¢d4. 
24, S. 10 f. beruhen. Schade ist es, dass die zweisilbigen 
Wurzeln gar nicht erwihnt werden, Bei einer neuen Auflage 
werden sie gewiss nicht fehlen. — Ich wende mich nunmehr 
zu Einzelheiten. S. 1 vermisse ich den indogermanischen 
Vokal d nebst seiner Linge. Es ist doch vollstindig gesichert, 
und schliesslich auch fiir das germanische wichtig, da er nicht 
mit ¢ ablautet. — S. 2. Den indogermanischen Akzent halte 
ich jetzt gerade wegen der Ablautserscheinungen fiir durch- 
aus musikalischer Natur. Ich verweise auf Passy tude sur les 
changements phonétiques et leurs caracteres généraux, Paris, 1890, 
S. 256 f., N. Finck, Uber daz Verhdltnis des baltisch-slavischen 
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Nominalakzentes sum urigd. S. 38, Ref. ZF. vii. 139 f. — S. 6. 
Was den Unterschied von @ und &’ betrifft, so kann ich der 
Ansicht des Verfs. nicht beistimmen. Allerdings war ¢* wahr- 
scheinlich zweigipflig, es ist aber in allen germanischen Dia- 
lekten mit Ausnahme des Gotischen geschlossener gewesen als 
é', und fiir das gotische beweist der mangelnde Wechsel mit e 
nichts, da die Fia!le nicht unter die von mir B¢,. 20. 159 gefundene 
Regel fallen. Awe, pé. swe, unté enthalten jedenfalls nicht sicher 
é*, da swé dem ahd. swa, unté dem ahd. waza entsprechen kann. 
Sollten sie wirklich ¢ enthalten, so wiirde die zweigipflige 
Betonung wohl geniigt haben, um den Ubergang von ¢ in 7 zu 
verhindern. Ahd. ¢ und vo setzt zwar zweigipflige Betonung 
voraus, die aber nichts mit dem idg. Zircumflex zu thun haben 
kann. — S. 8. Der Wechsel von germ wr und rw beruht auf 
anderen Griinden, als der Verfasser annimmt, vgl. vorléufig 
Ref. /F. vii. 156 f. — Wir wiiren dem Verf. recht dankbar, 
wenn er uns Genetive wie ai. agvds ‘der Stute’ nachwiese. Zu 
fordern sind sie ja, aber leider nicht mehr vorhanden. Vgl. 
Brugmann Grd. ii. 570. — Ich wundere mich etwas, dass der 
Verf., dem die Mangelhaftigkeit der Beweise fiir die zeitliche 
Festlegung der germanischen Lautverschiebung S. 176 ff. 
wohl aufgegangen ist, die keltischen Lehnworte im Ger- 
manischen fiir die Festlegung der vokalischen Verinderun- 
gen verwendet. Vgl. dariiber Ref. Stevers Atr. 23, 2tes Heft. 
— §6 Anm. 2 ist zu streichen. — S. 10. Sind die finnischen 
Lehnworte wie fari/as fiir die Bestimmung des Ubergangs 
von @ zua ganz sicher? Kann nicht auch hier Lautsubstitu- 
tion vorliegen ?— Ich glaube auch nicht, dass idg. a erst allge- 
mein zu 0, und ¢ erst zu @ geworden ist. Es spricht nichts 
dafiir, diesen Umweg anzunehmen. — S. 12. Wenn e im Par- 
tizipium der 7-Verba so selten auftritt, so ist doch auch die 
Existenz einer Endung -ex neben -az neben dem System 


zwang dafiir verantwortlich zu machen. — S. 13. got. &intus 
wird doch wohl irgendwie mit lat. centum zusammenhingen. — 
§ 11 a halte ich fiir sehr unsicher. — S. 18, 2) ist nicht richtig. 


Die Vokalschwichung trat iiberall nach dem Hauptton ein, 
vgl. Ref. /¥ vii. 147 ff. und die dort citierte Litteratur. — 
S. i66 ist eine Lauttabelle des Urgermanischen gegeben, und 
in dieser werden den dentalen Verschlusslauten 4, d die Spir- 
anten s, z gegeniibergestellt, wahrend » und ¢ in einer beson- 
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deren Gruppe als interdental bezeichnet werden. Leider 
zieht sich diese Auffassung durch das ganze Buch und fiihrt 
zu unliebsamen Konsequenzen. Die Verf. scheinen demnach 
die schOnen Ausfiihrungen Braunes //. iv. 341 ff. nicht zu 
kennen. — In der Ubersichtstabelle sind ferner urgerm. 4 und 
d mit Fragezeichen versehen, wihrend sie doch in der Gemina- 
tion, wie Verf. selbst angibt, vorhanden waren. — S. i67. 
Dass dem / ein stimmhafter Spirant entsprochen habe, ist 
unmdglich, wenn wir Aw mit Sievers = tonlosem w setzen. — 
Ebensowenig kann ich es mir aneignen, was S. 170 geiiussert 
wird, dass f, 4,4 nach s, f, 4 zunichst zu Spiranten geworden 
seien. Weshalb soll man einen solchen Umweg annehmen? 
Uber den Schwund des labialen Nachklangs der Labiovelare 
vor Konsonant iussert sich der Verf. S. 179 mit Recht sehr vor- 
sichtig, da auch Zupitzas Arbeit, die der Verf. noch benutzen 
konnte, keine vOllige Klarheit in dieser Frage gebracht hat. — 
S. 188 got. adrfja ‘Girtner,’ aértigards ist Entlehnung aus 
dem Lateinischen, vg]. Kluge, Freiburger Festgruss an Osthoff. 

Der gotische Teil gibt den Umfang unserer Kenntnis im ganzen 
richtig wieder. Auch hier standen dem Verfasser ausgezeich- 
nete Vorarbeiten zu Gebote. Doch sieht man hier gleichfalls 
selbstiindige Arbeit und selbstiindiges Urteil.— Die Umschreib- 
ung der fremden Eigennamen im Gotischen hat jetzt auch Luft 
behandelt AZ. 35, 296 ff. Recht gliicklich ist es, dass der Verf. 
kurz und lang a/und @a¢ ansetzt und unterscheidet. S. 25 meint 
er, dass sich in -w/ das uw aus der Labialisierung des w entwickelt 
habe. Das glaube, wer es kann. Ebenso skeptisch bin ich 
gegeniiber der Betonung wnté, hirt, hirjdts, hirjip. — S. 30. 
Zum Abfall des w im got. vgl. jetzt Ref. Stevers Btr. 22, 293. 
— In der Fassung der Auslautsgesetze S. 32 weicht der Verf. 
zwar nicht im Prinzip, wohl aber in Einzelheiten von meiner 
Auffassung ab und kommt dadurch in Schwierigkeiten. Die 
iibereinstimmende Kiirzung aller Langdiphthone hat er nicht 
angenommen. Ich zweifle nicht, dass got. fadar gegeniiber ahd. 
fater, anord. fadir, anstai gegeniiber ahd. ensti, sunau gegeniiber 
ahd. suniu, hana gegeniiber aisl. hani auf idg. patér, anstéi, sunéu, 
kanén zuriickgehen. Die Parallelitét aller dieser Formen ist 
zu schlagend, als dass sie auf Zufilligkeiten beruhen kénnte. 
Der Verf. verhilt sich leider dem Gesetz der Verkiirzung der 
Langdiphthonge gegeniiber skeptisch, sehr zum Nachteil 
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seiner Sache. — Zu S. 193 f., wo der Lautwert der gotischen 
Konsonanten behandelt wird, ist jetzt Hench /ournal of 
Germ. Phil. 1 45 heranzuziehen, der fiir 6 nach r und / spiranti- 
sche Geltung wahrscheinlich macht. Dass g im Anlaut Ver- 
schlusslaut war, lasst sich m. E. nicht beweisen und ist auf 
jeden Fall sehr unwahrscheinlich. — S. 205. Uber das Fehlen 
des Nominativ-s nach r vgl. meine Ausfiihrungen Sievers 
Bir. 23 Heft 2. 

Man wird nicht erwarten, dass der nordische Teil gerade viel 
selbstiindiges bietet. Aber immerhin ist auch er recht gelun- 
gen, und namentlich die ganze Anordnung recht iibersicht- 
lich. Er enthiilt mehr als den Abriss von Noreen und Kahles 
Elementarbuch, reicht aber natiirlich nicht an die Fiille von 
Noreens Grammatik heran. Das wesentliche ist mit Ge- 
schick hervorgehoben. — An Einzelheiten bemerke ich folgen- 
des: S. 55. Die Dative der w-Deklination auf -7 mit -Umlaut 
der Wurzelsilbe fiihre ich anstandslos auf éw zuriick. Der 
Zweifel des Verfassers hat seinen Grund darin, dass er nicht 
an das Verkiirzungsgesetz der Langdiphthonge glaubt. Die 
Erkiirung ist um so sicherer, als eine andere kaum mdglich 
ist. — S. 58. Das a in stetna (Akk. Plur.) ist schwerlich erhal- 
ten, weil es einen Nebenton trug, sondern weil ~ und s darauf 
folgten. Eine genauere Besprechung des Altnordischen muss 
ich mir versagen, da mir die Zeit mangelt, auf die oft compli- 
zierten Fragen einzugehen. 

Der altenglische Teil ist recht gut geraten, doch bietet 
auch er nichts wesentlich Neues. Sehr dankbar ist es, dass. 
S. 91 ff. der Vokalismus des Anglischen und Kentischen 
iibersichtlich behandelt ist. Nach § 51 ist @ zu @ nur in 
geschlossener Silbe geworden und unter einigen anderen 
Bedingungen. In einem Teil des Dialektgebietes scheint mir 
a zu @ auch vor e der folgenden Silbe geworden zu sein. 
Doch lisst sich diese Frage nicht ohne eingehende Statistik 
erledigen, — S. 78. An den sogenannten Palatalumlaut glaube 
ich, durch Sievers belehrt, nicht mehr. Hier wird die neue 
Auflage von Sievers Grammatik das notige bringen. — § 59. 
Bei den Kontraktionsregeln hiitte genauer auf die der Kon- 
traktion vorausliegende Lautstufe geachtet werden miissen. 
Ae. éa ist natiirlich aus adv entstanden. Der Hinweis auf as. 
ahd. aha, got. aha muss den Leser verwirren. Ebenso setzt 
sléan ein slahon voraus, geféon ein -fehon voraus. Wihrend 
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Bethge annimmt, dass idg. o in unbetonter Stellung im germ. 
als o aufftritt, ist dieser Grundsatz hier zum Schaden der Sache 
verlassen.—S.80 Die Thatsachen der Verainderung der Vokal- 
quantitit lassen sich zum Teil unter allgemeinere Gesetze 
bringen. Es ist doch auffallend, dass der Wegfall eines post- 
consonantischen 4 den voraufgehenden Vokal dehnt. Das 
erklirt sich wohl aus der Verschiebung der Silbengrenze. 
Seol-hes wird zuniichst zu seo-/es, und da so die Silbe offen 
geworden ist, wird sie, um ihr altes Zeitmass wieder zu erhal- 
ten, gedehnt, vgl. im iibrigen Luick Anglia N. F. viii 335 ff. 
Im Konsonantismus ist besonders 8S. 251 das Capitel iiber die 
Gutturale und Palatale zu beachten, in dem diese beiden Laute 
streng geschieden sind, natiirlich wesentlich auf Grund der 
spiteren Entwicklung. Und iiberhaupt ist die zwar nicht 
sehr weitgehende, aber geschickte Heranziehung des Mittel- 
englischen sehr zu loben. 

Die Darstellung des A/tsdchsischen weicht in mancher Hin- 
sicht von der der iibrigen Dialekte ab. Da der Heliand die 
Hauptquelle bildet, ist der Verf. hier auch auf Einzelheiten 
eingegangen. Schliiter beherrscht zweifellos das Material 
ganz ausgezeichnet, vielleicht hat er aber iiber die Zwecke der 
ganzen Sammlung hinaus manchmal etwas zu viel gegeben. 
Die sprachliche Auffassung leidet an einigen Mingeln, indem 
auf die Rechnung des Dialektes gesetzt wird, was dem 
Schreiber zur Last fallt oder als Entlehnung betrachtet wer- 
den muss. Der dem ae. fries. entsprechende Ubergang von 
a zu ae in gles Str. deg, thet, Mers. scel kann doch nicht 
altsichsisch gewesen sein, und hiitte nur in einer Anmerkung 
Erwiihnung finden diirfen. — S. 101, Anm. 3. Ein # der dritten 
Silbe hat die Wurzelsilbe primar wohl nie umgelautet. Oft 
beschriinkt sich der Verf. auf eine Feststellung des Thatsiich- 
lichen, wihrend in den iibrigen Teilen des Buches vielfach 
Erkliirungen versucht werden. So weicht also dieser Teil 
einigermassen von den iibrigen ab. 

Die Darstellung des A/thochdeutschen war piidagogisch viel- 
leicht die schwierigste Aufgabe des ganzen Buches, da ja die 
verschiedenen Dialekte nebeneinander stehen. Hartmann 
geht von einem fingirten Gemeinalthochdeutsch aus und fiihrt 
die wesentlichen, mundartlichen oder zeitlichen Abweichun- 
gen daneben an. So bekommen wir denn gliicklich das Bild 
einer Sprache, die nie existiert hat, und der Anfinger muss 
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sich, um das Bild irgend eines Dialektes zu gewinnen, die 
einzelnen Thatsachen aus den Anmerkungen zusammen- 
suchen. Das ist gewiss nicht ertreulich. Ich hitte es fiir 
besser gehalten, wenn der Verf. einen Dialekt zu Grunde 
gelegt, welcher das sein muss, kann ja kaum zweifelhaft sein, 
— und die Abweichungen der iibrigen besonders angefiihrt 
hitte. In manchen Punkten zeigt auch dieser Teil wieder 
Abweichungen, von dem, was die anderen Verf. bieten. So 
sind z. B. die Vokale der Endsilben so gut wie gar nicht 
behandelt. Der Verf. begniigt sich mit allgemeinen Bemerk- 
ungen. Auf Einzelheiten will ich nun nicht weiter eingehen. 
Nur eins sei gesagt, ahd. /ééara fiihrt Verf. S. 306 auf /yebara 
zuriick, was nicht notig ist. Es kann auch aus /ara entstan- 
den sein. 

Das ganze Werk ist, nach dem, was wir bisher gesehen 
haben, entschieden brauchbar, wenngleich sich einige In- 
congruenzen finden, die sich bei verschiedenen Bearbeitern 
wohl nie werden vermeiden lassen. Ich fiige noch hinzu, 
dass auch die Einleitung das ndétige bietet. Sehr vermisst 
habe ich Angaben iiber die germanische Runenschrift, die 
doch ebenso wichtig ist wie das gotische Alphabet. In den 
Angaben iiber die Gliederung der germanischen Sprache 
kann man Bethge durchaus folgen. Er spricht sich fiir eine 
ostgermanische Gruppe aus, die nordgermanisch und wandil- 
isch umfasst, fiihrt aber in Wirklichkeit drei Dialektgruppen 
an. Ich glaube jetzt wieder, dass die Wandilier zu den Nord- 
germanen gehdren. Freilich sind von den Momenten, die 
Bethge anfiihrt, mehrere zu streichen. Die 1 sg. Opt. auf got. 
-au an -a liegt auch im wgerm. vor, die 2 Ps. Sg. Ind. im 
starken Perf. auf ¢ war gemeingermanisch u. s. w. Wohl aber 
halte ich es fiir belangreich, das im got. wie im nord. der Akk. 
Sg. der fem. -d-Stimme durch den nominativ ersetzt ist, got. 
giba-giba, an. gjof-gjof. Ferner die Existenz des nom. der 
mask. -Stiimme auf -é gegeniiber wgerm. -é der vielleicht 
auch eine Neubildung ist. Auffallend ist ferner der Ubergang 
von / und w zu ¢ und 2 im nord. vor 4, analog dem Gotischen, 
und dass A zum reinen Hauchlaut geworden ist, selbst in der 
Verbindung 44. Auch fiir das gotische miissen wir ja 4 durch- 


weg den Lautwert 4 geben. 
H. Hirr. 
Leipz1c-Gou.is, 
22. APRIL, 1898. 
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Axel Kock, Om Sprékets Férdndring. (Populirt vetenskapliga 
foreléisningar vid Goteborgs Hogskola 3.) Wettergren & Kerber: 
Goteborg. 


A popuLAR book shonld be the maturest fruit of sound 
scholarship. Errors that may occur in technical publications 
can be more easily counteracted by watchful criticism: in 
books which are to be read by the people at large, they are 
likely to work mischief for generations. Nobody should, 
therefore, be encouraged to write for the general public who 
is not guided by a perfect mastery of his subject, by healthy 
and trained pedagogical instincts and by a due reverence for 
the seriousness of his task. This truth is as yet far from 
being generally recognized; but a change for the better is 
manifesting itself abroad as well as in our country, a fact as 
promising for the future of our own discipline as it is benefi- 
cial to the public.—The present book forms the third volume 
of the Populirt vetenskapliga forelasningar vid Géteborgs Hégskola, 
a serial publication intended to present in popular form the 
latest and safest results of scieatific research especially in the 
field of the humanities. Of the other volumes belonging to 
the series we mention Om svenskan som skriftsprdk by Gustaf 
Cederschiéld, Dante by Johan Vising, Den stora engelska revolu- 
tionen i det sjuttonde drhundradets midt by Ludvig Stavenow. 

How far the author has succeeded in adapting his treatment 
to the needs of his Swedish public, is not for usto say. He 
presupposes a good deal of intelligent interest in matters of 
historical philology ; remote linguistic facts and minutiae of 
phonology are quoted by way of illustration ; at times even 
an etymological or ethnological controversy is indulged in. 
Questions of psychology, on the other hand, are dealt with in 
a very elementary fashion, largely in that indirect, figurative 
form which is generally considered as popular. To me it 
seems that a plain, direct statement of facts would have thrown 
more light on the fundamental phenomena of speech; an 
immoderate use of comparisons and the author's inclination 
to work out his pictures in detail and to apply them tena- 
ciously in their various aspects tend to cover up the real pro- 
cess instead of illumining it. 

But the book is of interest to us mainly as the record of Pro- 
fessor Kock’s own views on the subject; as such it has its 
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scientific and its historical value: scientific, because even 
where the good is not new, a wide sphere of vision is con- 
stantly kept open about us, and the conscientious presentation 
of the manifold factors that modify human speech will form 
a good antidote against one-sided theorizing, and historical, 
because even in so far as the new is not good, this confession 
of faith of the eminent scholar, University teacher, and editor 
is likely to exercise a strong influence upon linguistic studies, 
at least inthe North. We regret all the more, therefore, that 
in regard to a number of important points we cannot agree 
with theauthor. His chapters on Language and Dialect, on 
Speech mixture and Loanwords, on Composition, Derivation, 
and some of his remarks on Analogy and Phonetic Change 
are clarifying and suggestive; but, after all, the whole phe- 
nomenon of changein language is only an incidental, though 
unavoidable result of the very life of language; to attempt to 
account for it without first explaining the development and 
normal nature of speech itself is like expounding the charac- 
ter of an eclipse of the sun without considering the normal 
working of the solar system. The book opens with a discus- 
sion of the task of the linguist, the student of language, as 
compared with that of the philologist, the latter term being 
interpreted as the student mainly of the masterpieces of a 
nation’s literature, an interpretation strangely at variance with 
the scope of the Arkiv fir Nordisk Filologt of which the author 
himself is the editor-in-chief! We should have preferred to 
find a prefatory chapter on the fundamental questions of 
language life ; the absence of the same makes itself painfully 
felt in the treatment of analogy and phonetic changes. The 
sole function of analogy, according to the author, would be to 
bring about deviations from the traditional status or from the 
normal phonetic development, in order to facilitate the learn- 
ing of the language ; and three reasons are quoted as able to 
lead to analogical interference: similarity of meaning, simi- 
larity of form and—juxtaposition in the sentence. Few of us 
will accept this last point ; the example quoted for its validity, 
egli-no amano, is due to similarity of meaning (function) 
emphasized by juxtaposition. The treatment of phonetic 
changes is equally unsatisfactory ; they are all described as 
‘férindringar, framkallade genom uttalslittnad (vanligen 
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mindre limpligt kallade ‘ljudlagsenliga férindrigar).’ The 
acoustic element is quite neglected; ‘spontaneous sound- 
change,’ the old phantom, makes its appearance again (cp. 
Mod. Lang. Notes 2, p. 226); the ‘ Kombinatoriska uttalslittna- 
derna’ are said to be due to psychical as well as to physical 
reasons and to resemble the analogical changes inasmuch as 
e. g. both in the assimilation of és; ss, ndts/a : ndssla, and in the 
v of voss from vf ‘spela andra sprakelement (ljud) en roll’! 
The ‘spontaneous’ sound-change then, is altogether due to 
physical agencies? It would seem so; for the author says, 
‘De spontana uttalslittnaderna ater hafva férorsakats ensamt 
af en fysisk faktor.’ Onthe other hand, we hear of psychical 
motives influencing all sound-changes ; the latter are said to 
be determined not only by phonetic conditions and by stress, 
but also, the author insists, by such psychical factors as the 
meaning of words and the state of mind of the speaker. 
Professor Kock does not realize, that these are the very ele- 
ments which help to determine the totality of phonetic condi- 
tions and the nature of the accent; to speak of them as of 
separate causes is as much as to say, that a performance on 
the piano is not determined by the tempo and energy used in 
touching the various keys, but also by the character of the 
piece and the emotions of the player. The author rejects the 
theory of phonetic law. Now, so far as the language of whole 
speech communities is concerned, we would go even farther 
and say, the question of phonetic law can only be a purely 
practical one ; it cannot be answered once for all with scien- 
tific precision. It all depends upon the relative force of a 
number of changeable factors all of which are recognized by 
everyone as potent agencies in the development of speech, and 
a different valuation of these various factors naturally leads to 
a difference of opinion on the whole point: the believers in 
the law ‘theory’ say, that close speech intercourse practically 
eliminates all deviations from the norm within a given com- 
munity, and they insist that every inconsistency must be due 
to some special reason such as speech mixture, analogical 
influence, or the like ; the opponents, on the other hand, prefer 
to lay the greater stress on these differentiating influences, 
and they show that the unifying power of speech intercourse 
is not always as strong as to preclude deviations ; at the same 
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time they, too, recognize this unifying power so far as to 
agree, that, in practice, special reasons for individual devia- 
tions must indeed be asked for in every case. This is the 
basis of the whole dispute with regard to the language of 
speech communities. The question is quite different when 
the individual speaker is concerned. Here we have to deal 
with a genuine psychological problem. Our author's objec- 
tion, that no two words or sounds are ever pronounced under 
precisely equal conditions and that therefore a perfect equality 
of development cannot be expected, is entirely futile. I have 
dealt with the subject repeatedly in publications’ which are 
readily accessible to our readers; I will, therefore, not reit- 
erate my arguments here. The whole problem of law or not 
law hinges mainly upon the question, how are we to imagine 
the word-pictures in our mind, and the sensations of motion 
which our nerve-brain apparatus develops for the production 
of whole words? Are they units of their own, merely connected, 
more or less closely, with the sound-pictures and the sensations 
of motion for individual sounds? or are they composite units, 
consisting of the pictures and sensations of the individual 
sounds which make up the respective word? In the latter 
case we would have to deal with /aw ; in the former we could 
only speak of more or less strong phonetic tendencies ; yet, 
much would then depend upon the nature of the connection. 
It seems to me, that the law theory is unavoidably suggested 
by ideological psychology, and while experimental psychol- 
ogy has not yet confirmed it beyond a question, nothing, so 
far as I can see, has as yet been discovered that would dis- 
prove it. 

We are glad to observe, that Professor Kock freely adduces 
illustrative material from the language of children; with him 
we expect much further light from the nursery, but especially 
also, we would add, from the experiment in hospital and labor- 
atory, conducted by psychologists with linguistic training. 

Gustar E, Karsten. 


University oF INDIANA. 


? Transactions of the Modern Language Association of America 3. 186 ff., 
1887 ; reprinted, in a slightly modified form, in Phonetische Studien 3. 1 ff.; 
Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America g. 312 ff., 1894. 
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The Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Macmillan: New York, 1897. Pp. 
Xvi, 217. 


Tue student who entered the border-lands of Old English 
by the way of an early edition of Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader 
learned through a painful experience that the path was not 
smooth or easy. To the inevitable difficulties of what then 
seemed to him arbitrary variations of vowels and consonants, 
there was added the inconvenience of a partially non-alpha- 
betic arrangement of vocabulary. He was not yet able to 
refer words to normal types, and he had sometimes much diffi- 
culty in knowing where even a normal type was to be found. 
Consulting the vocabulary seemed almost like playing a game 
of chance, where success might depend upon scanning the 
whole list of words beginning with one initial letter, with 
even then a chance of failure through some unaccountable 
inadvertence. 

Later editions of Sweet’s Reader have recognized some of 
the defects of former ones, and have made the student’s task 
easier, by arranging the words for the most part alphabetically, 
so that now, when Dr. Sweet has issued Zhe Student's Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon, we are prepared not only to find the book 
critical and scholarly, but also to hope that it is simple in its 
plan, and helpful even to the beginner. 

The need of an Old English dictionary to replace the inade- 
quate Bosworth, had previously been supplied by the Bosworth- 
Toller Dictionary (completed since Sweet's), and by that of Dr. 
Hall, published in 1894, under the title A Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary for the Use of Students. 

Dr. Sweet states in his preface that he undertook this work 
at the request of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, who 
felt ‘the want of an abridgement of the large Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary still in progress.’ 

What place does this latest dictionary fill? Confessedly it 
does not undertake to replace the Bosworth-Toller, of which 
it is an abridgment, though with such modifications and 
emendations of matter as Dr. Sweet’s investigations enable 
him to make. Whose needs is it meant to supply? The title 
would seem to indicate that it is to be used by the college 
student, and by the reader who does not require the fuller 
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information, the references and examples, which a large dic- 
tionary gives ; that it is especially designed for him who asks 
help for the ordinary reading of Old English, where the object 
sought is the immediate understanding of a text. Atthe same 
time, we are led to believe that the purpose was to give it such 
critical exactness, and such carefully-chosen content, as to 
make it a necessity to all Old English scholars. 

Dr. Sweet praises Hall’s dictionary, which, he says, ‘is a 
work of great industry, and contains a good deal of new and 
valuable matter, but,’ he adds, ‘it is terribly uncritical, and 
embodies an enormous number of spurious words and mean- 
ings.’ 

As we take up this new dictionary, we find that the book is 
pleasant to hold, and attractive in binding and type. The 
pages have good margins, and are printed with three columns 
of words defined. Above each column stands in full capitals the 
first word of the column. Brevity and conciseness, the merits 
which Dr. Sweet claims for the book, are evident as soon as 
we glance down the page. It isa matter of practical interest 
for us to know whether the manifestly desirable economy of 
space is purchased by any serious loss to the student. Let us 
see in what ways brevity is obtained. ‘The order is alpha- 
betic, but ge- is disregarded (geéed under 4), and is generally 
omitted before verbs, except where accompanied by distinc- 
tions of meaning, as in gegdn.’ That this reduces the verbs by 
a considerable number is shown by the fact that, of the 167 
verbs beginning with s compounded with ge which are found 
in Hall’s dictionary, Sweet's contains only 18, of which 9 have 
a different meaning from the simple verb, and to the other 9 
there is no simple verb corresponding. Here, then, there are 
149 verbs fewer in Sweet than in Hall. This deviation from 
the strictly alphabetic order is perhaps the least offensive of 
the non-alphabetic arrangements which have been employed 
in the construction of Old English vocabularies. As the ge- 
is printed in smaller type than the rest of the word in the text, 
it does not seriously affect the appearance of alphabetic order. 
In the margins, however, at the top of the columns of words, 
the ge- is printed whenever it occurs, in the same large type as 
the rest of the word (e. g. gescygean), and is found something 
of a hindrance in the use of the book. There is one variation 
from alphabetic order which Dr. Sweet does not mention in 
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his Preface. It is an inconvenience for which no reason or 
compensation is to be seen. Verbs are placed in the text with 
no reference to the final -, -az or -ian, of the infinitive. Thus 
there is an especial awkwardness in finding contract verbs and 
some weak verbs, but the irregularity is not limited to these. 
For examples, son follows séo and is followed by séoc ; and 
byrian is followed by éyrd. A student who looks for /éan, the 
verb, will find it between /éa and /éac, and will look for it in 
vain above or below the noun /éam, which is placed in its 
proper order, but at a column's distance beyond the verb. 
Sacan precedes sacian, and sacian is followed by gesaca. 

In noting the few departures from alphabetic order, it 
should not be forgotten that the placing of wafter ad, and of 3 
after ¢, greatly facilitates the use of this dictionary. 

It is by the avoidance of cross-references that economy of 
space has been chiefly gained. I quote from the Preface: 
‘Cross references are given sparingly, and only when really 
useful to those for whom the dictionary is intended. The 
reader who wants a cross-reference from dundon to bindan— 
and perhaps expects to have it repeated with fordindan and all 
the other derivatives—had better devote a few hours to my 
Anglo-Saxon Primer.’ This last recommendation is not un- 
reasonable, for dundon is a regular form with normal spell- 
ing; but the elementary student of such texts as are found, 
for example, in Sweet’s Reader, may reasonably ask for more 
cross-references to unusual and abnormal forms than this dic- 
tionary supplies. Or is it intended only or chiefly for those 
who have already a good foundation in phonology? We are 
left in some doubt here as to what is meant by ‘those for 
whom the dictionary is intended.” In two hundred lines of 
The Phoenix, as printed in Bright’s Reader, there are sixty 
words whose spelling is different from the type given in 
Sweet's Dictionary. For fourteen of these words there are 
cross-references. The sixty words can be classed under 
twenty different heads, most of them based on the vowel of 
the stressed syllable. For example: 


THE PHOENIX. Sweet's Dict. 
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The dictionary is rendered helpful in cases such as these by 
a table of variations of spelling, beginning 


a = @, ea 
e& = a, eg, €, ca; 


but, even with this help, it will cost the student who has little 
familiarity with the language much trouble to find all of the 
words in a poem no longer than Zhe Phoenix. In the three 
thousand words or so beginning with s, which are defined by 
Sweet, he has given two hundred and eighteen cross-references, 
while Hall gives twelve hundred and ten for his words in s, 
More fulness in this regard than we find in Sweet, and less 
than we find in Hall, would meet the needs of most students 
of Old English. 

The standard of spelling is Early West Saxon. The normal 
form is given, even if not found in any text. In defense, the 
author says: ‘As the reader can not possibly know beforehand 
whether the spelling he believes or knows to be the normal 
one actually occurs or not, it is surely better to put the word 
in the place where he expects to find it than to give way to a 
too great distrust of hypothetical forms.’ An asterisk is 
placed by each hypothetical form, so that the reader may not 
be led to think that it is known to exist in any Old English 
text. 

In placing words in the columns, Sweet arranges compounds 
and derivatives under the simple word, and the head-word is 
not repeated in print in the compound or derivative words ; 
for example: 

hréod 7. reed. 

-bedd 7. reed-bed. 
-bréc m. reedy brook. 
-ig,-iht reedy. 

-pol m. reedy pond. 


This saves some print, but it would assist in the rapid use of 
the dictionary if the head-word were removed by a wider space 
than it is to the left of the derivative endings ; for example: 


hréod #. reed. 
-bedd ». reed-bed. 
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But such a plan would have made the dictionary a few pages 
longer. 

Except in the case of borrowed words, derivations are not 
given, and few quotations are used in illustration. In the 
skill with which abbreviations are employed, in the omission 
of unnecessary ones, in the indication of stressed syllables, in 
the use of etymological diacritics, in the avoidance of repeti- 
tion, this book is a model of careful, wise economy. A study 
of its preface and explanatory remarks is necessary, in order 
to take advantage of all the means of information which are 
arranged for the reader's use. 

When we consult a dictionary, we wish to find first the word 
in question, and, secondly, an intelligible and well-ascertained 
meaning. The elementary student will have occasional diffi- 
culty in finding words in this dictionary, but when once a word 
is found, he may be sure of finding the meanings expressed 
with clearness and good judgment in standard modern 
English, each with its degree of trustworthiness as carefully 
indicated as is consistent with the compass of this book. 
It is true, words are not seldom omitted, and the meanings 
here given will by no means always suit a particular context. 
But perhaps it is too much to expect that Dr. Sweet should in 
all cases frame his definitions from a critical examination of 
the texts. It is upon his treatment of doubtful matter, either 
by excluding it altogether, or by putting the reader on his 
guard, that Dr. Sweet bases his belief that this is ‘the most 
trustworthy Anglo-Saxon dictionary that has yet appeared’ ; 
and no one, I think, will dispute its justice. 

CaroLine L. WHITE. 


Yate University. 


The War of the Theatres. By Josiah H. Penniman. Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. Ginn & Co.: 
Boston, 1897. 


AFTER the succession of reckless speculations and undis- 


‘criminating assertions in which critics have for a century been 


indulging, it is gratifying to find this subject at last treated 
with ‘more light and less heat.’ Professor Penniman has 
here brought together, and without prejudice weighed, all the 
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evidence bearing upon this much-discussed quarrel between 
Jonson, Marston, Dekker, and Shakespeare. The task involved 
the consideration of fifteen plays: Jonson's Zvery Man in His 
Humor, The Case is Altered, Every Man out of His Humor, Cyn- 
thia’s Revels, and The Poetaster ; Marston's Histriomastix, An- 
tonio and Mellida, Jack Drum, Antonio's Revenge, and What you 
Will ; Dekker’s Satiromastix, and (in collaboration) Patient 
Grissil; Shakespeare’s 7roilus and Cressida; and The Return 
Jrom Parnassus. 

All of these plays have suffered much ‘interpretation’ at the 
hands of critics, but this is the first ordered attempt to con- 
sider them as an interrelated group. The treatise is especially 
valuable because of its careful discrimination between fact 
and theory, between evidence and personal opinion—a dis- 
tinction that critics have not always observed. The book is 
favorably distinguished from some of the previous publica- 
tions in the series by being furnished with an index and with 
convenient tables summing up the results obtained. 

ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 


Vassar COLLEGE, 
PovuGHKEEpsie, N. Y. 
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Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, and 
Freperick Lutz, Professor in Albion College. 
Cloth. 242 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


D*: KLUGEF’S earlier work is ample guarantee for the accuracy 
and scholarly qualities of this book, which will be welcomed 
by everyone interested in the development of the English language. 

The authors present a select glossary, meant to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of historical grammar. It has been their purpose 
to furnish the student with a small and concise book enabling him to 
get an insight into the main linguistic phenomena, ‘The work in- 
cludes an adequate discussion of all words, the history of which bears 
on the development of the language at large. These are first traced 
back to the older periods, and include loan words of Scandinavian, 
French and Latin origin, and such genuine English words as may 
afford matter for profitable investigation. 

The preface contains suggestions for its use in schools, and makes 
acknowledgment of the aid furnished by Prof. W. Franz, of Tii- 
bingen. 

The Nation, New York: It is throughout distinguished by clearness and scientific 
elegance. It ought to be in the hands of every person who cares for the history of our 


tongue. For teachers of English who are not fully trained in such matters it is downright 
indispensable. Ang. 11, 1898. 
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ROFESSOR THOMAS’S edition of Faust, Part I ($1.12), 
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the University of Cambridge, England, Harvard University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Indiana, University of California, 
Yale University, University of Wisconsin, Brown University and 
others indicates the favorable opinion of scholars. 

A copy will be mailed on receipt of above mentioned price. 
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Rosine MELLE, Teacher of French, Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. Cloth. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 

Extraits Choisis de Paul Bourget. Edited by Professor VAN DAELL. Cloth. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 

Augier’s La Pierre de Touche. Edited by GEORGE M. HARPER, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Princeton University. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 
Scientific French Reader. Edited, with Vocabulary, by A. W. HERDLER, recently 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Princeton University. Illustrated. Cloth. 

For introduction, 75 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Musset. Edited by IL. OSCAR KUHNS, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Wesleyan University. Cloth. For introduction, 80 cents. 

Difficult Modern French. Edited by ALBERT LEUNE. Cloth. For introduction, 75 
cents. 

Daudet’s Le Nabab. Edited by B. W. WELLS, Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Cloth. For introduction, 75 cents. 

Napoléon: Extraits de Mémoires et d’Histoires. Edited by ALCEE FORTIER, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Tulane University. For introduction, 50 cents. 

La Princesse de Cléves. Par Mme. de La Fayette. Edited by BENJAMIN F. 
SLEDD and HENDREN GORRELL, Professors in Wake Forest College, N.C. 
Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Extraits de Sainte-Beuve. Edited by JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Instructor in French, 
University of Michigan. Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis de Lemaitre. Edited by Rosine MELLf, Teacher of French, 
Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. Cloth. For introduction, 90 cents. 

Moireau’s La Guerre de l’Indépendance en Amerique. Edited by Professor 
ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL. Paper. For introduction, 20 cents. 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT. 
Dofia Perfecta. By Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited for college classes by A. R. MARSH, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Literature in Harvard University. Cloth. For 


introduction, $1.00. 
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GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, LONDON. 














F. ENNECCERUS, FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, 
PUBLISHER. GERMANY. 


Important New Publications 


TO BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
OR FROM THE PUBLISHER DIRECT. 


DIE ALTESTEN DEUTSCHEN SPRACHDENKMALER, 


By M. ENNECCERUS. 
PRICE, $6.43. MARK 27. 


This collection contains forty-four large Fac-simile Phototypes of the fol- 
lowing oldest documents of the German Language : Hildebrandslied, Merse- 
burger Zauberspriiche, Frankisches Taufgelébnis, Wiener Hundesegen, Pro 
nessia, Wessobrunner GeLet, Muspilli, Basler Recepte, St. Galler Paternos- 
ter, St. Galler Credo, Weissenburger Katechismus, Freisinger Auslegung 
des Paternoster, Friinkisches Gebet, Exhortatio ad plebem christianam, 
Strassburger Eide, Georgslied, Christus und die Samariterin, Bittgesang an 
den heil. Petrus, Ludwigslied, Gebet Sigiharts. 


OTFRID 


und die iibrigen Weissenburger Schreiber des 9. 
Jahrhunderts. 


By PROFESSOR PAUL PIPER, Pu.D. 


With thirty large Fac-simile Tables in Phototype and twelve smaller Fac- 
simile Autotypes, taken from the different manuscripts of Ot/rid’s Evan- 
gelienbuch and from the Codex Traditionum Wizenburgensium. 

The author gives sufficient material for the critical examination of the 
various writers, and, in an introduction, undertakes to show conclusively 
the erroneousness of Erdmann’s opinion. Moreover he gives a paleographi- 
cal account of the writing schools of the monasteries in the ninth century. 
The book will, therefore, be a valuable aid in the study of MEDIEVAL PALE- 


OGRAPHY. 


F. ENNECCERUS, 


PUBLISHER. 


Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany, 




















YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


ALBERT S. Cook, EDITOR 


I. The Foreign Sources of Modern English 
Versification. Charlton M. Lewis, Ph.D.  .50 


Il. Aélfric: a New Study of his Life and Writ- 
ings. Caroline Louisa White, Ph.D. . 1.50 


III. The Life of St. Cecilia, from MS. Ashmole 
43 and MS. Cotton Tiberius E. VII, with 
Introduction, Variants, and Glossary. 
Bertha Ellen Lovewell, Ph.D. , . 1.00 


IV. Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice. 
Margaret Sherwood, Ph.D. . ; . 50 


V. Studies in Jonson’s Comedy. Elisabeth 
Woodbridge, Ph.D. ; ‘ : . «50 


VI. A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Ro- 
mances dealing with English and Germanic 
Legends, and with the Cycles of Charle- 
magne and of Arthur. Anna Hunt 
sillings, Ph.D. (In preparation) . . 1.50 





VII. The Legend of St. Andrew, an Old English 
Epic, translated into Blank Verse, with 
an Introduction. Robert Kilburn Root. 
(In preparation) é ‘ ; . <— 


VIII. Classical Mythology in Milton. Charles 
Grosvenor Osgood, Jr. (In preparation) .75 


LAMSON, WOLFFE AND COMPANY 
Boston, NEw YORK, AND LONDON 














MONON ROUTE. 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville Railway. 
FAST THROUGH TRAINS. 
GOOD CONNECTIONS. 
ELEGANT SLEEPING, DINING AND PARLOR CARS. 


GOOD SERVICE. 


/uttle, Morehouse & Taylor 


, 


PRINTERS O! 


e ° XN e e; Ty 
¢ ¢ a ay a) / air 
Philological and Scientific Works, 
ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and other special types including a great 
variety of regular and special Accents, and are prepared to 
fill all orders promptly and accurately. 


Among the publications printed by us are 


THE JOURNAL OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
And many other works by leading Philologists and Scientists. 


Correspondence invited. 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, 


125 Temple Street, - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











